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THE SILK TRADE. * 


To those who may wish to become acquainted with the history of the silk 
trade in this country, Mr. Moreau’s work will be found highly useful. 
They cannot fail to admire the clear, succinct, and accurate manner in 
which he has compressed so many facts in so narrow a compass. 

We state this in the outset, in justice to the author, to whose minute and 
admirably arranged details, it is here impossible to do more than allude. 
We must be equally brief in our allusion to the history of the trade—the 
ngid prohibitions by which it was originally, and, till lately, fustered; the 
restrictions by which it was beset; and the numerous bounties and drawbacks 
by which it was protected and encouraged. The first gave it the monopoly 
of England, to the exclusion of the foreigner; the second gave it a local 
monopoly in favour of certain persons; and the third operated as a poll-tax 
won the nation at large, to enable the manufacturers of silks to obtain a 
remunerating profit on such goods as they were pleased to export to our 
allies, the republicans of America. Such was the silk trade—it was created 
by prohibitive laws, and, like the exotic plants in our conservatories, kept 
alive by artificial means. | 
_ Had the government of this country at any remote period—when, for 
stance, our supplies were limited by embargo or blockade—encouraged at 
home the cultivation of the grape, in order to produce a supply of wine of 
eal growth, equal to the quantity we had been accustomed to import 
a consume, it is not improbable that, by virtue of prohibitory laws, and 
‘ . cial atmosphere, we might have produced an article equalling, in our 
Vn estimation, the wines of Portugal and.Spain. Had such an experiment 
ino {nse and continued for any considerable length of time, there cannot 

doubt, that year after year, we would have improved our grape culture, 
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uttel and Co. 1826. 5s. 


nee of the Right Hon. W. Huskisson in the House of Commons, Thursday the 
» 1826, on Mr. Ellice’s Motion for a select committee, to inquire into 


and examine the Statements contained in the various Petitions from Persons engaged in 


the Silk Manufacture. Syo. pp. 59. 1s. 6d. London. Hatchard and Son. 1826. 
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282 THE SILK TRADE. 


our wine presses, our process of fermentation, and the quality of the ~~ 
rage; as well as created an industrious population, which WOU! propre: 
sively have increased in numbers, in wealth, and in influence, Wt 
ever hazarded such an experiment, there can be no question but th le 
condition of our wine farmers would have been similar, at the present iy 
ture, to that of the silk manufacturers of Spitalfields. They i 
had the same claims upon government for protection as the Weavers oj 
ribands and sarsenets; and petitions to parliament from the vine growers r 
Kent, Sussex, and Devonshire, against the ‘ new principles,’ would have 
been as urgent, and as numerously signed, as are the pres 
distress from Macclesfield and Coventry. 

In considering the present question, therefore, it ought always to 
borne in mind, that the Silk Trade of England has been created by 
the ancient and exclusive policy of England. Whether this policy was 
sound or unsound, is not now a matter of inquiry. Such is the Origin of 
the manufacture, and the point under consideration is nothing more thar 
whether this trade, so artificially formed, is sufficiently valuable to entitle it 
to protection; and if so, whether it can be protected otherwise than by the 
former policy of strict prohibition? 

As to the extent of the trade, it will be sufficient to notice the evidence 
given before the select committee of the House of Lords. Mr. Hale, an 
intelligent manufacturer, states that in 1821 the Silk Trade was ‘increasing,’ 
was in a ‘very flourishing condition,’ and gave employment to 500,00) 
persons. Mr. Wilson, also an eminent manufacturer, says, that it ‘gives 
employment to 40,000 hands in throwing it for the weaver,’ whose wages 
he estimates at £350,000. He says that ‘ half a million of pounds of soap, 
and a large portion of the most costly dye-stuffs, are consumed at a further 
expense of £300,000, and £265,000 more paid to 16,500 winders. to pre- 
pare it.’ ‘The number of looms,’ he adds, ‘ may be taken at 40,000, and 
including weavers, warpers, harness-makers, enterers, twisters, cane- 
spreaders, quill-winders, and draw-boys at two hands to a loom, will en- 
ploy 80,000 more persons, whose wages amount to £3,000,000.’ ‘If ve 
include infants and dependents,’ he further adds, ‘ 400,000 mouths will be 
fed by this manufacture, the amount of which J estimate at £10,000,000. 

This evidence shews the extent of the trade, and demonstrates how 
exceedingly impolitic it would be to tamper with its prosperity, or expose" 
to the operation of any legislative experiment, which might eventually prove 
injurious to it. Hy 

As to the second point, whether this manufacture cannot as effectual) 
be protected against foreign competition, by a rate of duty on the arn 
commodity, as by this being prohibited: we think that it 1s memapreit 
demonstrated that the former is not only the most efficient mode, wm 
one most likely to operate as an encouragement. There can exist no a 
ence of opinion on this point amongst intelligent men, although consid 
able differences do prevail as to the amount of that duty. the 

But before we discuss this part of the question, let us shortly adver ’ 
the state of the trade previous to the late change in the silk laws. The ra 
silk, of which our manufactures are formed, is received from “ 
China, Italy, and Turkey. The average quantity imported from these p# 934 
for five years, viz. from 1819 to 1823, both. inclusive, was about aon 
Ibs: annually. Of this quantity Bengal furnished 1,035,328 lbs.; oi 
260,588; and Italy and Turkey 768,318 Ibs, All this, be it remem?v'™ 
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‘fli ity, was actually used in our manufactures. The 
escopt #0 wemeee a rnp ed of 4s. od. ; the China 6s. 3d.; and the 
nae v7 Turkish 5s. 6d. per lb. But, in addition to these different kinds 
a silk the.average annual quantity of Italian organzine, or spun silk, 
1 cibin same period, amounted to 561,541 lbs. This last kind 
h is considered superior to home-twisted silk, or English organ- 
ll indispensably required for warps, was subjected to a duty 
In 1824 the whole of these duties were repealed. On 
and Italy a duty of 3d. per Ib. only was imposed; 


‘an organzine it was reduced from 14s. 8d. to 7s. 6d. It was 
Te ae time, that all foreign wrought silks should from and 
after the 5th July, 1826, be importable into Great Britain, on paying a 
duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. . 

So'far as regards the reduction of the duty on the raw silk there can be 
no difference of opinion. Every man who understands the subject, must 
be satisfied of the expediency of the change. The difficulty which it 1s 
desirable to unravel is, whether this retention of 7s. 6d. per lb. on the Italian 
organzine was no more than an adequate protection to the manufacturer of 
Ene h organzine; and, if so, whether the 30 per cent. on foreign silk 

nglish organzine ; ‘ . nt. 

xls was sufficient protection to the English silk weaver? There can 
be no question that, as far as related to Italian organzine, it was extremely 
embarrassing to legislate. ‘If you lower the duty below 7s. 6d.,’ said the 
English throwster, ‘ you will ruin our establishments—our apprentices will 
starve—our immense property, which we invested under arrangements 
which guaranteed us a protection of 7s. 6d. per lb., will not only be deteri- 
orated, but irretrievably lost!’ While Mr. Huskisson was assailed by these 
remonstrances on the one hand, he was attacked by another party of 
alarmists on the other. ‘If you continue this enormous duty on Italian 
organzine,’ said the manufacturers, ‘we must discontinue our business, 
and our workmen must be reduced to pauperism; for it is impossible to 
contend with the French in manufacturing a commodity, the one half of 
Pi ate a gt of which, while it costs us 10s. 6d., costs them only 
8. 9d. per Ib. 

x That there was much truth in both of these representations is not denied. 
pi wa by Mr. Ellice, on behalf of his constituents of Coventry, that 
8. per 1b. on Italian organzine was equal to 73 per cent. of the 30 to be 
imposed on foreign wrought silks; which, if true, and the whole 7s. 6d. 
- af had continued to be levied, would have reduced that protection from 
ein 20 per cent. The minister saw the dilemma into which he had pre- 
Pitated himself, and that not a moment ought to be lost in making his 
selection between the contending interests. To have increased the 30 per 
cent. protection of the manufacturers, would have been to retrace his steps, 
fej “ee Out an encouragement to smuggling. It would have been sacri- 
= principles to necessity, and virtually admitting that he had been 
poi he “3 the dark. Without delaying, therefore, till parliament should 
aks, oie ereby afford his antagonists an opportunity of reprehending 
sider of = ng policy by which their property had been hazarded, he, by an 
€ treasury, reduced the duty on Italian organzine from 7s. 6d. 


of silk, which 1: 
zine, and is stl 
of 14s. 8d. per Ib, in 
the silk of Bengal, China, 


to 5s. per Ib. 


To what extent this reduction will prove injurious to the property of those 


wh ; hit 0% yelp ) | 
us eee in the throwing of silk in this country, time will demon- 
} but there cannot be a doubt that, as far as regards the reduction in 
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the price of the stock on hand, thrown between th 
alteration of the law in 1824, and the Treasury ame 
which may be effected by the reduction of Italian or 


are extremely culpable, and are, in some degree, chargeable with havin 
introduced changes, the consequences of which they did not anticipate 

But let us proceed to inquire how far the 30 per cent. duty will protert 
the English manufacturer against foreign competition. It is wel] known 
that these alterations in the laws relating. to the Silk Trade are founded y Q 
a report presented to the House of Lords in June, 1821, by a select com. 
mittee of their lordships. That committee, after examining a number of 
witnesses, among whom were many extensive silk manufacturers and mer. 
cers, resolved that 12 or 15 per cent. was a sufficient protecting duty to the 
British manufacturer, provided that the whole of the duties upon the raw 
material were repealed. The language employed in that report is 
remarkable, that we cannot avoid repeating it here. ‘A very small dimj- 
nution of the duty upon the raw material,’ say their lordships, ‘ might 
be expected to produce considerable effect in giving an increased steadiness 
to the manufacture; and, if the circumstances of the country allowed it 
gradually to be taken off, a small duty only being left upon the organzine, 
our manufacturers would have nothing to dread from the competition of 
French silks, even if permitted to be introduced upon a duty of from 12 to 
15 per cent., and a considerable augmentation upon the export might, at 
the same time, be reasonably expected.’ 

How the committee came to this resolution has surprised not a few sen- 
sible men ;* for most assuredly there is not a word of evidence in the minutes 
to warrant it. All the witnesses who are examined by their lordships 
singularly agree in representing the difference in price between two articles 
of the same quality, the one French and the other English, at from 25 to 
30 per cent. This was distinctly the opinion of two individuals, natives of 
the United States of America, dealers in the commodities in question, and 
consequently conversant with their relative value. On this subject also, 
Mr. Wilson, whose evidence has been much relied on, upon being interro- 
gated—‘ Have you made any calculations as to how far the duty on the raw 
material tends to raise the price of the manufactured article ?’ answers, 
‘I reckon Italian organzine to be increased to the consumer 84 per cent., 
Italian raw 48 per cent., and Bengal raw 45 per cent., by the Joss upon 
silks in their various processes, and by the interest of money, commissions, 


€ period Of the 
ndment in 186, . 
SAaNZine, governmen: 


and profits. If, therefore, upon the Italian organzine, the duty be reduced 


two-thirds, that is to say, from 14s. 8d. to 5s., all this extra loss must 
still remain, minus only the reduction of duty, leaving in the article of 
organzine alone a bounty in favour of the French of full 20 per cent. This 
is extrinsic of the advantages which the French derive from the low rales 
of wages, and the low prices of soap and dye-stuffs in France, 4s well as 
from raising within their own territory the one half of the raw silk they 
consume, and which pays no duty whatever. For these reasons it appeafs 
perfectly inexplicable how the committee came to recommend the adm 
sion of French silks into this country, on paying a duty of only 12 of 
15 per cent. ! ; 
Desirous as Mr. Huskisson was to open the trade on the most liberal 
terms, he could not aceede to this almost nominal rate of protecting duty. 


He was aware, that admitting the skill of the workmen, and the profits “ 
the manufacturer, tobe equal in Lyons and London; yet, if in the forme 
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oaf, the staple aliment of = quota was mnt 
M -pence, and rents and other commodities nearly in 
“> : ‘ a ae pecuaeeet advantages, as respected the value of 
en eh the latter, to a much larger amount than 12 or 15 per cent.; 
Se omdiael would be still further increased by the disproportion of 
pers the workmen of the two countries. It is conceded that there 
oad few workmen on this side of the channel who can compete with any 
a eee’ . but it is also well ascertained, that of this description of work- 
ot France is supplied in the proportion of the difference in the cost of 
subsistence between the two kingdoms. © Hitherto we have not been able to 
rics which required such superior workmen, owing 





e those fab 
) the ee aaniee duties on the raw material, and the other heavy charges 
raw on their production. We were furnished, by illicit means, cheaper than 
5 80 we could manufacture ourselves. Had the duties on the raw material been 
ini- ed, and the prohibition, or a higher rate of protecting duty, con- 
ight tinued for ten years longer, the case might have been different. Our 
Ness continental dealers would have had less temptation, and our manufacturers 
d it would have had more encouragement. It will indeed be our interest and 
ine, our object to equal the French in skill, and preserve our trade by our own 
L of consumption; but it is to be feared that the obstacles are insurmountable. 
to In a prosperous country, in a state of profound peace, new improvements 
at will be as rapidly introduced as. we are expert in copying them; and it is 
but reasonable to say of the French manufacturers, what is maintained 
en respecting the English, that it is impossible for foreigners to compete with 
tes us in the cotton trade, since every day introduces some improvement which, 
ps before it can become known, or be introduced to the continent, is exploded 
les here, and supplanted by one still more ingenious and available. What is 
to true in the one case is true in the other. We must not expect to be speedily 
of enabled to compete with the French upon equal terms, as far as regards 
nd skill, even supposing that the protecting duty of 30 per cent. operated in 
0, such @ manher as to render the prices of labour in the two countries the 
)- same. Our looms, as well as our workmen, are inferior to those of France. 
W Political economists may express their surprise at this, and ask why it is 
J ‘0? The question can only be answered by inquiring, how it happens that 
” we excel the French in cottons and in hardware? It may be instructive to 
n dive into the reasons of this superiority in one manufacture, and inferiority 


in another; but here we must grapple with facts. The superiority on the 
part of the French is proved by Mr. Huskisson’s own admissions; for it 
: appears, that of a certain quantity of goods said to be manufactured in 
England, and manufactured so as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to 

) tell whether they were not French, the whole of the pieces, with one or 
wo exceptions, so finished, were the workmanship of French artizans, in 
employment of a French manufacturer, recently encouraged by the 
sovernment to establish himself in this country. It is also worthy of notice, 

‘the proof of these goods being manufactured in England is not alto- 

gether untainted. It appears that the French manufacturer had obtained 
Permission of the British Government to import his raw silk free of duty, 

; tthe purpose of enabling him to make the experiment; and what is not 

little extraordinary is, that the reply of the officers of the customs to the 
ormation which accused the manufacturer of importing the wrought 

» 88 Well as the raw produce, had the singular effect.of corroborating 
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the suspicion that Mr. Huskisson had been decei 
were aes French. ved, and that the silks 
But conceding the practicability of competing with the F 
turer to a certain extent, and with regard to particular kinds Of silks ; 
still remains disputable amongst certain persons, whether the ws nN 
lations will afford efficient protection to every branch of this invaluable ana 
extensive manufacture. On this point, however, after the most cob 
examination of uncontradicted facts, we are decidedly of Opinion they will 
not. With respect to satins, gauzes, and some other of the more el 
and fanciful specimens of the silk loom, we must cease manufacturing bn 
The labour expended upon these commodities is so immense, that inde. 
pendently of skill, and of taste, of which, by the way, we are only imitators 
we must be expelled from competition in our own markets. Our neighbours 
have long had the superiority over us in these articles; and what with thi 
superiority, the price of labour, and Italian organzine, which enters largely 
into these fabrics, it is impossible to contend with them. Let it be borne 
in mind too, that all ad valorem duties are found to operate considerably 
under their nominal amount. This fact has not been sufficiently attended 
to. Itis impossible for an officer of customs to be as familiar with the 
qualities of commodities, and their ever fluctuating prices, as the regular 
dealer. Should he even be a judge of the article, and able to appreciate its 
value, still, if he should become fastidious, his conduct will be liable to cen. 
sure, and be certain to be represented as vexatious. On the other hand, if 
he be lax, or, if you please, ‘liberal,’ in his estimate of the prices of the goods, 
he opens a door to deception and underrating on the part of the importer. 
Take the article of ribands for instance. A vessel arrives in the Thames with 
a quantity of this commodity, packed and entered according to the regula. 
tions. If they are of the newest and most fanciful patterns, their selling 
price will have no relation to the prices of other ribands. We shall suppose 
them to be invoiced at the rate of 50 per cent. below the price intended to be 
affixed to them; and which might be procured for them, at that very instant, 
in the French metropolis. What is the officer to do? To seize such goods 
is far from being a desirable course of procedure, and rarely a profitable 
one; because, before they can be brought to sale, a considerable importation 
has probably taken place, the fashion has changed, the price has fallen, 
and the revenue suffers in the end. But if these silks are allowed to pas 
at the rate of invoice, as the probability is they would be, then they ar 
ushered into the London market at a duty of 15 per cent. only. This, we 


rench Manufac. 


confess, is an extreme case; but we do not hesitate to affirm, shasia 
law will operate after the 5th July next, none of the French silks whic 


shall be imported for sale, will pay more than from 20 to 20 per cent. 


Who, therefore, would go to Coventry—for ribands ? 


But if the British manufacturer is to be exposed to this successful com- 


petition on the part of the French, he will be affected by one of an yr 
serious nature, which, we regret to say, has either been overlooked 


gether in the hurry of legislation, or has been treated with too mi 


indifference. We allude to the silk manufacturers of Canton. In refer’ 


ence to these we beg leave to quote the evidence of Mr. Farnsworth, ‘ 
He 1s asked— 


‘Putting price out of the question, do you consider our best ont 4 
to the best quality of Frenc 


American gentleman, examined by the select committee. 


silk goods to be equal, or nearly so, 
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2 and he replies, ‘ Yes, I think so; I think the English silks would 

the preference in wearing to the French ; that they would do more 
a ; vt we buy that article in the United States which appears to be 
ei t: for instance, the Canton silks come still lower than the French, 
i there ‘; not so much service in them as the French; there are a great 
8 lks sold now in preference to the French, in consequence of 


ton si 
their fn sold at aless price.” He is again interrogated—‘ At what per cent. 
would you calculate the difference in price between the French and the Chi- 


‘] should think,’ he answers, ‘ there was a full 20 per cent differ- 


? 
a f not more; the Chinese can imitate any thing ; our merchants will 


nce, I a 
a out French patterns and get them to manufacture a similar article fre- 


quently ; I have seen silks from China as handsome as the French levantine 
silks ; I have seen them made to a French pattern that was sent out.’ Here 
therefore is an article, ‘ full 20 per cent.’ cheaper than the French, which is 
estimated to be 80 per cent. cheaper than the English, and which is as 
‘handsome as the French levantine silks,’ the manufacturers of whieh can 
imitate any pattern with the greatest facility—-which article is likewise to 
come into competition with the English manufacturers, on paying a duty of 
30 per cent only! Can it be doubted that certain classes of our fair coun- 
trywomen, like their sister citizenesses beyond the Atlantic, will, to a certain 
extent, be influenced by the American taste, and induced to purchase the 
cheapest article, especially when that can be made to the exact pattern of 
the ‘handsome’ levantines of France? ‘The Chinese,’ says this gentle- 
man, ‘can imitate any thing.’ If this be the case, and who can question 
it, is it not probable, that, when encouraged by the English, they will stretch 
their inventive and imitative powers still farther, and copy patterns even 
more fashionable than French levantines, and of higher value and repute ? 
Unquestionably they will. The Canton silks will, to a certainty, drive all 
the lighter fabrics of British manufacture out of the market. It is in vain 
to think of competing with them; and unless a material alteration in the 
law takes place before this day twelve months, an occurrence, which would 
tot surprise us, those who were wont to be employed with these fabrics, 
must turn their attention to others, or desist from manufacturing altogether. 
Ps excitation which prevails, and the dread of this compound compe- 
bir which is felt in London and the other manufacturing towns of the 
rid is far less imaginary than is believed. However true it may be, 
at the embarrassments which press upon the silk trade are not all attribu- 
rie to the alteration in the laws, or the dread of rivalship; yet it will not 
ut of a dispute that, as far as regards the English throwsters, and the 
inn, of the manufacturers of Spitalfields and Coventry, the present 
tig ni - raped to be ascribed to the change. So well satisfied are we of 
the im sa € case, that we feel convinced, that were the new law regarding 
ive hon of wrought silks to be delayed being enforced for four or 
nae or an additional duty of 10 per cent. imposed, the workmen who 
al Present suffering the most serious privations, would instantly be 
ployed, and be enabled to maintain themselves and families as heretofore. 
maine indeed, been more to lull public opinion, in order to give this 
ent work of liberal legislation, what is called, ‘a fair trial,’ that the 
, --Onourable the President of the Board of Trade, has so unreservedly 
te hig the prevailing distress of the silk weavers, and the throwsters, 
€r causes than the real and obvious ones. It requires no exertion to 

t, that the distress in Spitalfields was general a considerable time 
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288 ‘ ON THE RECEIPT OF A LETTER. 


previous to the failures amongst the bankers, the depression of the funds 

and the subsequent commercial embarrassments. Long before it could 
have been conceived that his Majesty’s speech would have contained a h 

else but a repetition of the congratulations of last year, upon the « catia 
and increasing prosperity of the country,’ the inhabitants of Spitalfields and 
Macclesfield were struggling with privation, and exhibiting symptoms of 
the want of employment, of which they now complain, and which all must 
deplore. Ona recent occasion, when this subject was, ina sense, before 
the public, the fact alluded to was carefully kept in the shade; and the 
existence of distress in the other branches of trade appealed to as a proof 
that the source of the evil was in over-trading and over-speculating. With 
what portion of justice this may be said of the cotton trade, certainly the con. 
dition of the warehouses of the respective over-traders and over-speculators 
exhibits at this moment a singular contrast. For the last twelve months 

the stocks of the silk manufacturer and mercer have been gradually dimin. 
ishing, while those of the cotton manufacturers have been progressively 
augmenting. The consumption of the former commodity has, beyond all 
example, exceeded the supply; while that of the latter has been inversely 
disproportioned. This is no theoretical assumption, pressed by necessity 
into the support of our argument. - Itis indisputably true; and whether the 
dread of competition be real or imaginary—whether it be the dream of the 
alarmist, or the work of the political economist—the presumption that it 
has been the principal cause of the distress amongst the silk weavers, is 
founded on unassailable evidence. Manufacturers are uniformly the best 
judges of the crisis at which a speculation in trade is likely to be most 
lucrative: and if the fear of French rivalship were not founded in something 
beyond mere panic or ignorance, there are numbers of capitalists in that 
business, who would long since have taken advantage of the want of 
employment, to have produced a cheap commodity. - A pervading, anda 
sincere, conviction of the superiority of the French goods, in respect of 
price, has completely paralyzed them. If they cannot employ their capital 
advantageously, in the present state of wages, and destitute as the work- 
men have been, and, for some time, are likely to be, they never, we are 
afraid, will have such an opportunity subsequently to the 5th July, unless 
the act of 1824 be further ‘ altered and amended.’ 
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THE FOREST SANCTUARY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


hich we had the pleasure of laying before our readers, in 
cal genius of Mrs. Hemans, obviates the necessity 


ks upon the present occasion. The prin- 
” bears a more 


Tus article w 

March last, on th saved 
iled preliminary r 

“al bong :. ercas before us, ‘ The Forest Sanctuary, 8 a] 

rivid impress of the characteristics of the genius and poetical sensibility of 

is distinguished authoress, than any production of length from her pen, 

fallen under our observation. The subject is one em1- 


rhich has hitherto tii 
rently calculated to call her full powers into play. Her principal object 


“ae she tells us, to describe the mental conflicts, as well as outward 
sfferings, of a Spaniard, who, flying from the religious persecutions of his 
own country, in the sixteenth century, takes refuge, with his child, in a 
North American forest. The story is supposed to be related by himself, 
anidst the wilderness which has afforded him an asylum. To those who 
rad poetry, not so much for its intrinsic merits, as for the sake of the 
incidents of which it is the vehicle, this autobiographical sketch, beautiful 
wsitis, will have comparatively speaking’, little interest; but with such as are 
capable of appreciating those outpouringss of the spirit, which have their 
ogin in the best and most glorious feelings of our nature, the Forest 
Sanctuary will be more popular than any ‘of its author’s previous works. 
There is scarcely a chord in that comprehensive lyre the human heart, 
onwhich the authoress has not rung some sweet and touching change, 
calculated to delight all who are endued with the most ordinary feelings 


of refinement. 
The poem opens with the following passionate aspirations, after ‘ days 
departed, never to return.’ 


I. 


The voices of my home !—I hear them still ! 
big have been with me through the dreamy night— 
The lessed household voices, wont to fill 
iy heart’s clear depths with unalloyed delight ! 

hear them still, unchanged :—though some from earth 
boo music parted, und the tones of mirth— 
- ild, silvery tones, that rang through days more bright ! 
te died in others,—yet to me they come, 

inging of boyhood back—the voices of my home ! 


II. 


~~ call me through this hush of woods, reposing 
n the grey stillness of the summer morn, 
¢y wander by when heavy flowers are closing, 
By’ thoughts grow deep, and winds and stars are born ; 
On — a fount’s remembered gushings burst 
EF’ parched traveller in his hour of thirst, 
a €n thus they haunt me with sweet sounds, till worn 
OL quenchless longings, to my soul I say— 
: for the dove’s swift wings, that I might flee away, 
2.N 
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THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 


III. 


And find mine ark !—yet whither !—I must bear 
A yearning heart within me to the grave. 
I am of those o’er whom a breath of air— 
Just darkening in its course the lake’s bright wave, 
And sighing through the feathery canes—hath power 
To call up shadows, in the silent hour, 
From the dim past, as from a wizard’s cave !— 
So must it be !—These skies above me spread, 
Are they my own soft skies ?—Ye rest not here, my dead ! 


IV. 


Ye far amidst the southern flowers lie sleeping, 
Your graves all smiling in the sunshine clear, 
Save one !—a blue, lone, distant main is sweeping 
High o’er one gentle head—ye rest not here !— 
’Tis not the olive, with a whisper swaying, 
Not thy low ripplings, glassy water, playing 
Through my own chesnut groves, which fill mine ear ! 
But the faint echos in my breast that dwell, 
And for their birth-place moan, as moans the ocean-shell. 


The following apostrophe of the exile to his child, is also equally beauti- 


ful of its kind: 


VITl. 


And thou, my boy! that silent at my knee 
Dost lift to mine thy soft, dark, earnest eyes, 
Filled with the love of childhood, which I see 
Pure through its depths, a thing without disguise ; 
Thou that hast breathed in slumber on my breast, 
When I have checked its throbs to give thee rest, 
Mine own! whose young thoughts fresh before me rise ! 
Is it not much that I may guide thy prayer, 
And circle thy glad soul with free and healthful air ? 


IX. 


Why should I weep on thy bright head, my boy ? 
Within thy fathers’ halls thou wilt not dwell, 

Nor lift their banner, with a warrior’s joy, 

Amidst the sons of mountain chiefs, who fell 

For Spain of old.—Yet, what if rolling waves 

Have borne us far from our ancestral graves ? 

Thou shalt not feel thy bursting heart rebel 

As mine hath done; nor bear what I have borne, 

Casting in falsehood’s mould the indignant brow of scorn. 


X. 


This shall not be thy lot, my blessed child! 

I have not sorrowed, struggled, lived in vain— 

Hear me! magnificent and ancient wild; 

And mighty rivers, ye that meet the main, 

As deep meets deep ; and forests, whose dim shade 

The flood’s voice, and the wind’s, by swells pervade ; 

Hear me !—’tis well to die, and not complain, 

Yet there are hours when the charged heart must speak, 
Ev’n in the desert’s ear to pour itself, or break ! - 
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tion the fearful vision of an auto de fe, which 


Hethen 
he had witnes 
two sisters were 

rsecuting’ p t 
. as unworthy the pen of Byron in 
witness the following stanzas : 


sed inearly years, 
sacrificed to th 
thood. Some of the mo 


XIV. 


Silence upon the mountains!—But within 

The city’s gates a rush—a press—a swell 

Of multitudes their torrent way to win ; 

And heavy boomings of adull deep bell, 

A dead pause following each—like that which parts 

The dash of billows, holding breathless hearts 

Fast in the hush of fear—knell after knell ; 

And sounds of thickening steps, like thunder-rain, 
That plashes on the roof of some vast echoing fane! 


XV. 


What pageant’s hour approached ?—The sullen gate 
Of astrong ancient prison-house was thrown 
Back to theday. And who, in mournful state, 
Came forth, led slowly o’er its threshold stone ? 
They that had learned, in cells of secret gloom, 
How sunshine is forgotten !—They, to whom 
The very features of mankind were grown 
Things that bewildered !—O’er their dazzled sight, 
They lifted their wan hands, and cowered before the light ! 


: : i llec ° ? 
recalls to‘his reco in which his bosom friend, and that friend's 


e bloody bigotry of a gloomy superstitious 
re nervous of these descriptions 


his loftiest moods of inspiration. 


_{n this train he recognizes the friend of his boyhood, and the saviour of 
his life, and by his side his two sisters Inez and Theresa, each of whom are 
One of 


willing martyrs for the faith in which they have been educated. 
them is described in the following exquisite stanzas : 


XXXIV. 


And if she mingled with the festive train, 
It'was but a8 SOme melancholy star 
Beholds the dance of shepherds on the plain, 
In its bright, stillness present, though afar. 
Yet would she smile—and that, too, hath its smile— 
igs with JY which reached her not the while, 
‘nd bearing a Ione Spirit, not at war 
Sh theme earthly things, but o’er their form and hue 
ding too clear a light, too sorrowfully true. 


XXXYV. 


But the dark hours wrin 
A : g forth the hidden might 
ne hath lain bedded in the silent soul, 
treasure all undreamt of ;—as the night 

Unk, out the harmonies of streams that roll 

Hare by day.—It seemed as if her breast 

Alm hoarded energies, till then suppressed 

A most with pain, and bursting from control, 

nd finding first that Hour their pathway free : 

~ . ~T@ould a ruse brave the storm, such might her emblem be! 
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292 THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 


The account of the consummation of this horrible ceremony, and the fligh 
of the wanderer, is remarkably fine : TBA 


LXIX. 


Away—away I rushed ;—but swift and high 
The arrowy pillars of the firelight grew, 
Till the transparent darkness of the sky 
Flushed to a blood-red mantle in their hue ; 
And, phantom-like, the kindling city seemed 
Tospread, float, wave, as on the wind they streamed, 
With their wild splendour chasing me !—I knew 
The death-work was begun—lI veiled mine eyes, 
Yet stopped in spell-bound fear to catch the victims cries. 


LXX: 


W hat heard I then ?—a ringing shriek of pain, 

Such as for ever haunts the tortured ear ? 

—I heard a sweet and solemn breathing strain 

Piercing the flames, untremulous and clear ! 

—The rich, triumphal tones !—I knew them well, 

As they came floating with a breezy swell ! 

Man’s voice was there—a clarion voice to cheer 

In the mid-battle—ay, to turn the flying— 
Woman’s—that might have sung of Heaven beside the dying ‘ 


LXXI. 


It was a fearful, yet a glorious thing, 
To hear that hymn of martyrdom, and know 
That its glad stream of melody could spring 
Up from the unsounded gulfs of human woe ! 
Alvar! Theresa !—what is deep ? what strong ? 
—God’s breath within the soul !—It filled that song 
From your victorious voices !—but the glow 
On the hot air and lurid skies increased— 
—Faint grew the sounds—more faint—-I listened—they had ceased ! 


He then escapes with his wife and child on board a vessel, but before it 
has reached its place of destination, the former dies. The exile’s keen 
reminiscences of this event, and the circumstances connected with it, are 
most pathetically narrated. He, however, gains the woods of North America 
at last, and there pours forth the strains of passionate regret, from which 
we have already borrowed so largely. The Literary Gazette, we perceive, 
accuses Mrs. Hemans of an anachronism, with which, if our worthy contem- 
porary had read the poem attentively, he would have seen that she was not 
chargeable. The boy (says the Gazette,) is represented as being quite 1n- 
fantiné at his mother’s death, and yet the father had been long years 1n 
prison. This is a misapprehension, the father had not been long years in 
prison, and there is, consequently, no anachronism whatever. We regret 
that our space will not admit of our transferring to our pages a few more 
of the numerous tender and touching bursts of feeling with which this poem 
abounds; but if our readers cannot form some idea of its many and great 
beauties from the specimens we have quoted, we shall be sorry for them. 

Of the many minor poems attached to the ‘Forest Sanctuary, we cal 
only give three, viz. ‘Our Lady’s Well,’ which we do not remember to have 
seen in print before ; ‘ He Never Smiled Again,’ an affecting passage! 
history, most pathetically illustrated, and ‘Richard Cour de Lion at the 
Bier of bis Father,’ one of the noblest Ballads in the English language: 
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OUR -LADY’S WELL’* 


ds ! thou art hid no more. 

eye, as “ time of near f 
he roof hath sunk from thy mossy walis, 

ait sun’s free glance on thy slumber falls ; 

‘And the dim tree-shadows across thee pass, 

As the boughs are swayed o’er thy silvery glass ; 

And the reddening leaves to thy breast are blown, 

When the autumn wind hath a stormy tone ; 

And thy bubbles rise to the flashing rain— 

Bright Fount! thou art nature’s own again : 


‘ 


Fount of the woo 
From Heaven’s clear 





Fount of the vale! thou art sought no more 
By the pilgrim’s foot, as in time of yore, 

When he came from afar, his beads to tell, 

And to chaunt his hymn at Our Lady’s Well. 
There is heard no 4ve through thy bowers, 

Thou art gleaming lone ’midst thy water-flowers ! 
But the herd may drink from thy gushing wave, 
And there may the reaper his forehead lave, 

And the woodman seeks thee not in vain— — 
—Bright Fount! thou art nature’s own again! 


Fount of the Virgin’s ruined shrine ! 


A voice that speaks of the past is thine ! 


it mingles the tone of a thoughtful sigh, 

With the notes that ring through the laughing sky ; 
‘Midst the mirthful song of the summer-bird, 

And the sound of the breeze, it will yet be heard! 
—Why is it that thus we may gaze on thee, 

To the brilliant sunshine sparkling free ? 

— Tis that all on earth is of Time’s domain— 

He hath made thee nature’s own again ! 


Fount of the chapel with ages grey ! 

Thou art springing freshly amidst decay ! 

Thy rites are closed, and thy cross lies low, 

And the changeful hours breathe o’er thee now ! 
Yet if at thine altar one holy thought 

In man’s deep spirit of old hath wrought ? 

If peace to the mourner hath here been given, 
Or prayer, from a chastened heart, to Heaven, 
Be the spot still hallowed while Time shall reign, 
Who hath made thee nature’s own again ! 


HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 


peel ot Henry the First, that after the death of his son, Prince William, who perished in a 
thipwreck the coast of Normandy, he was never seen to smile. 


i 


Tue bark that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves rolled on ; 

And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain ;— 

Why comes not death to those who mourn { 
—He never smiled again ! 
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beautiful 


aph, formerly covered in with a chapel, now in ruins, 


utiful spring in the woods near St. 
dedicated o te Virgin; and, Speptiling te Petmoane much the resort of pilgrims. ; 
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THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave, 

But which ‘could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave ! 

Before him passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train, 

But seas dash’d o’er his son’s bright hair— 
—He never smiled again ! 


He sat were festal bowls went round ; 
He heard the minstrel sing, 

He saw the Tourney’s victor crowned 
Amidst the knightly ring : 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
—He never smiled again ! 


Hearts, in that time, closed o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly poured, 

And strangers took the kinsman’s place 
At many a joyous board ; 

Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 
Were left to Heaven’s bright rain, 

Fresh hopes were born for other years— 
—He never smiled again ! 


CQ:UR DE LION AT THE BIER OF HIS FATHER. 


The body of Henry the Second lay in state in the Abbey Church of Fontevraud, where it was visited 


by Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, who, on beholding it, was struck with horror and remorse, and bitterly 
reproached himself for that rebellious conduct which had been the means of bringing his father to an 
untimely grave. 


Torcues were blazing clear, hymns pealing deep and slow, 

Where a king lay stately on his bier, in the church of Fontevraud. 
Banners of battle o’er him hung, and warriors slept beneath, 

And light, as noon’s broad light, was flung on the settled face of death. 


On the settled face of death a strong and ruddy glare, / 

Though dimmed at times by the censer’s breath, yet it fell still brightest there : 
As if each deeply-furrowed trace of earthly years to show,— 

—Alas! that sceptred mortal’s race had surely closed in woe! 


The marble floor was swept by many a long dark stole, 

As the kneeling priests round him that slept, sang mass for the parted soul ; 
And solemn were the strains they poured through the stillness of the night, 
With the cross above, and the crown and sword, and the silent king in sight. 


There was heard a heavy clang, as of steel-girt men the tread, _ 

And the tombs and the hollow pavement rang with a sounding thrill of dread ; 
Ané the holy chaunt was hushed awhile, as by the torch’s flame, 

A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, with a mail-clad leader came- 


He came with a haughty look, an eagle-glance and clear, : — 
But his proud heart through its breast-plate shook, when he stood beside the bier - 
He stood there still with a drooping brow, and clasped hands o’er it raised ;— 
For his father lay before him low, it was Coeur-de-Lion gazed? 


And silently he strove with the workings of his breast, 

——But there’s more in late repentant love than steel may keep suppressed ! 
And his tears brake forth, at last, like rain—men held their breath in awe, 
For his face was seen by his Warrior-train, and lie reck’d not that they saw- 








THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 


dead, and sorrow seemed to lie, — 
ee a ev'n like lead, pale on the fast-shut eyes 
- post is kissed the frozen cheek, and the heavy hand of clay, 
4 bursting words—yet all too weak—gave his soul’s passion way 
! is it vain, this late remorse and deep ? 
foster father! onceagain, I weep—behold, I weep ! 
Alas! my guilty pride and ire! were but this work undone, 
{ would give England’s crown, my sire + to hear thee bless thy son. 


‘ ! migh ief ere now. the dust hath stirred ! 
Beer; w pega he ! I. must be heard! 


but hear me !—father, chief, my king ! 
_Hushed, hushed—how is it that I call, and that thou answerest not ? 
When was it thus?—woe, woe for all the love my soul forgot ! 
‘Thy silver hairs I see, so still, so sadly bright ! 
And father, father! but for me, they had not been so white! 
Jbore thee down, highheart! at last, nolonger Couldst thou strive ;— 
Oh! for one moment of the past, to kneel‘and say—‘ forgive !’ 


‘Thou wert the noblest king, on royal throne e’er seen ; 
And thou didst wear, in knightly ring, of-all, the. stateliest mien ; 
And thou didst prove, where spears are proved in, war, the bravest heart— 


—Oh! ever the renowned and loved thou wert—and there thou art ! 


‘Thou that my boyhood’s guide didst take fond joy to be !— 
The times I’ve sported at thy side, and climbed thy. parent-knee ! 
And there before the blessed shrine, my sire !.I see thee lie,.— 
—How will that sad‘still face-of thine look on me till I die!’ 


Tobias. Merton, tells us. we must, fill out this page; we have therefore 
selected the following pleasing little song : 


BRANDENBURGH HARVEST SONG:* 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


ee 


THE corn, in golden light, 
Waves o’er the plain ; 

The sickle’s gleam is bright ; 
Full swells the grain. 


Now send.we far around 
Our harvest lay ! 

—Alas ! a heavier sound 
Comes o’er the day. 


On every breeze a knell 
The hamlet’s pour.— 
—We know its cause too well, 
She is no more ! 


Earth shrouds with burial sod 
Her soft eye’s blue,— 

—Now o’er the gifts of God 
Fall tears like dew! 





* For the year of the Queen. of Prussia’s death. 
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A LEGEND QF THE RHINE. 


on 


‘ FROM THE GERMAN OF VON LOEBEN. the 


THERE where yon rocks are sleeping, wate 
Beneath the bright moonshine, ‘| 

A Nymph her watch is keeping, boat 
And gazing on the Rhine. 


She looks upon the river, 
As the vessels glide along— 
She sings and gazes ever, yout 
But, Youth! beware her song. the | 


With eyes so softly beaming, ont 
_ ‘Thus doth she look on all, heh 
Whilst like clustering sun-beam streaming, : how 

Her golden ringlets fall. to tl 
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But, like theinconstant water, 
Those glances still have rolled— 

Beware the Flood’s fair daughter, 
For the wave is false and eold! 


Thus sang an old huntsman, who had seated himself on a rock which 
impended over the Rhine, not far from the cave where, in ancient times, the 
holy hermit, St. Goar, had taken up his abode, and effected the conversion of 
the neighbouring fishermen. . The waves, as they rushed past, bore swiftly 
along with them a small slight bark, in which sat a youth clothed in 
costly apparel. The boat was just speeding to the dangerous whirlpool, 
called the Bank, where the steersman is driven to the exercise of his ut- 
most skill, to retain any command over hisvessel. Yet the youth heeded not 
the dangers of his situation, nor turned away his gaze from a dark frown- 
ing rock, from whence a fair but unearthly maiden looked down, and 
seemed to smile upon him. The old huntsman now sang louder and louder, 
for he could not help fancying that the poor youth had set out to visit his 
true-love, and had been bewitched by the sight of the water-fairy, Loreley. 
Lute, bow, and rudder had all escaped from his hold; his hat, with its 
white plume, hung only by a ribbon around his neck, and he seemed to 
abandon himself to the rushing and raging waters, as though he delighted 
in their fury, and waited till they should have risen sufficiently high to bear 
him up the rock. The huntsman might have sung yet louder, and the 
whirlpool might have risen to overpower him with their roar, yet still no‘ 
one single word would have reached the object of his warning; for he 
heard and saw nothing but the beautiful nymph, who, seated on the rock 
above him, was engaged in picking up little pieces of glittering stone, as 
though she were gathering flowers, and, anon, gaily scattering them in the 
water, and leaning over its sides to watch them sink down, and disappear 
in sparkling foam-bells. It seemed to her victim that it was to him she 

was leaning and smiling, and he stretched out his arms with a longing 
look, and stood as if gazing on a far-off star; when all at once his little 
bark was dashed with a shattering stroke on the sharp stones, and the 
vortex dragged him to its raging gulf, and closed its gigantic arms above 
his struggling form. All was now over with the hapless youth. He never 
rose again. But Loreley looked down with a careless and even sportive 
glance, gathered fresh splinters from the rock, and smiled like a child 
through her long fair hair. 
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tthe huntsman drew forth his horn, and blew a shrill 
ogs howling to his feet, and with them attracted to 
who were spreading their nets at a little distance 
1 to rescue the devoted victim from the eddying 


it was now tha 


t some fishermen, 


; But no aid could avai 


ters. 
e ked the old man, as he stepped into the fisherman’s 


‘Did you see,” a8 by 
t, ‘how the sorceress rejoiced at the death of the poor youth, and how 
she listened to the waves that engulphed him, and foamed and hissed 


as though they were mocking his love and folly?’ Buta 
young fisher replied, ‘ What had the maiden on the rock to do with it, if 
the rash boy chose to fix his eyes on her, instead of keeping them carefully 
onthecurrent ? It was not she who drove him towards the whirlpool, but 
be himself who was the cause of the catastrophe.’ They then went on to tell 
how the beautiful fairy. would often appear to them, towards evening, close 
- rot ny Le 80 wh and kind, and point out places for them to 
wtheir nets, where they never failed to be enriched with a plentiful 
ght. ‘ But if,’ continued the fisherman, ‘any one should offer to ap- 
proach her, (as who would not, when she is so good and beautiful ?) she 
re on a a vapour. Whether she flies up to the 
, or sinks down t i 
pare ns ember nc is more than we can tell, and nobody 
The old huntsman shook his head, and went 
oy nt on his way towards 
pir a the darkening twilight. Not far from thence lay 
pre - inhabited by the Palatine of the Rhine. Many atale had 
ome oo natalia wonderful maiden, who, from time to time, 
‘aaa “tera en on the rock; but no one of the Palatine’s 
epliilibietns pee and: the-Count would always repress their 
siihalliltaiote of cced em, that those from whom God was pleased to 
uaiaditind oa od “pe ministers of evil, ought to be thankful and con- 
. wos. w themselves to indulge in such idle and unprofitable 
Palatine? 
estan ifthe « Tm vs a young and beautiful boy, so beautiful that it 
ted to spring aoe, a a him forth for its messenger, and as if life 
lnging: eves: towards i e looked and smiled. Often had he bent his 
tories, and from wh e spot which was the origin of these wonderful 
eager steps; for = er only the commands of his parents restrained his 
ymates and slides este ee and had heard from his 
ewes ! ns in the chase, how completely his mind and 
ever heard of — with the idea of. the fair enchantress. All he had 
Wis constantly pre as treasured up carefully in his memory, and her image 
beauty, In ta = se his imagination, arrayed in all its brightness and 
rock, » he beheld her, lonely as she was reclining on her wild 
othe wolitary the setting sun, or the pale moon, and warbling sweet music 
Rhine ; : 
On the evening al; , 
vt mt already referred to, Hubert (such was the young Count's 
‘eee arte sister Una on a pleasant slope of the green 
Costliest grapes Sante Kuhlberg, just opposite the Voigtsberg, where the 
they had linge cin in profusion beneath the genial sunshine.. There 
i » Watching the boats gliding along the river, or the re- 


above his head, 





flections 
“4008 in the water of many a well-known spot, now mirrored in joyous 
For some time they had con- 


legend, but now they sat 
20 


Rt on now hidden in gloomy shadow. 
together, and talked over many a fairy 
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silently gazing on the waves, with their hands clasped in each others’ 
To Una, Hubert had confided all his secret sorrows; and when his po 
were wafted towards the cloudy distance that veiled with its blue pate 

far-stretching mountains of the Rhine, she well knew whither those si 4 
were directed. All was now hushcd—the trees waved gently to and — 
if rocking themselves to sleep; the wild pinks and violets that peeped ‘ 
and there from among the rocks, had closed their sweet eyes, and no 
sound was heard but the mountain rills, which seemed to murmur music jn 
their dreams. The trees and shrubs in the foreground glowed with 
thousand hues, while the stately forests which rose in the distance waved in 
ruddy gold, and after a while the moon arose from behind a neighbourin 
summit, like the Genius of Fairy-land itself, and shed a witching light over 
the scene. , 

‘ That is Loreley’s voice,’ suddenly exclaimed Hubert, ‘yonder she sits and 
smiles. Didst thou not hear her strain? Seldom does a bird sing thus sweetly 
beneath the moon-light.’ Una arose hastily and alarmed, ‘Come, brother,’ 
cried she, ‘it is time youshould conduct me home; and we must not 
again stay so long and so lonesomely on this precipice, for, indeed, it 
terrifies me to see you thus.’ They now returned to the castle; and Una, 
hand in hand with her brother, and dreading the expected reproof of her 
mother, entered the hall where her parents were-sitting, according to their 
evening custom. The company were discoursing of Loreley, and of the 
strange story of her enchantments, which had just reached the castle, 
Hubert lent an attentive ear to every word that was spoken. 

‘If she be a witch,’ said the knight Ruthard, ‘she ought most certainly 
to be burned, though she were as beautiful as that bright evening star.’ 
Hubert sighed, and leaning: fondly cver the Count’s chair, ‘ Father,’ cried 
he, ‘send me to take her, for I fear her not. If she be a sorceress, | vill 
give her up to you, but if you find no fault in her, and that she has never 
willingly injured any one, promise to give her me to wife.’ At this the 
whole company could scarcely refrain from laughing, and the Palatine re- 
plied, ‘ From what we hear of this Loreley, she seems to be a skilful fisher, 
and spreads her glittering nets so artfully, thatshe entraps every thing which 
swims within her reach; you, my son, are a young and innocent little fish, 
that had better keep out of the way of her snares. Youth is often led by 
curiosity, and by mere prohibition, to desire things, which once attained, lose 
all their charms, and are speedily thrown aside.’ 

‘If this unearthly creature be not a sorceress,’ pursued the chaplain, 
“she may probably be a mermaid, and with such beings man should seek no 
fellowship. God has created them for another element, and placed enmity 
between them and the human race, and woe be to him who seeks to pass 
the bounds which nature herself has prescribed.’ 

‘ Ay, we have stories enough,’ pursued Ruthard, ‘of the ill-fortune of such 
kind of love adventurers ; and, for my part, I do not see what should hinder 
us from hunting down like a wild beast such a creature as this, who hes 1 
wait, and spreads her snares, to allure man to his destruction. 

_ * That would, I think, be going too far,’ said the Countess, ‘ for a water 
sprite, as they say, is a creature devoid of sense, while man is blessed with 
sufficient reason to prevent him from following the blind impulses of nature. 

_* And I ean tell you, Ruthard, I will never lend'you my bow again,’ 
Hubert, ‘if you talk in this cruel manner of the lovely Loreley.’ 

‘The Palatine now put an end to the conversation, and called upon the 
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+» for the evening benediction. But Hubert had little rest that night, 

as waking Of dreaming, for he felt almost sure that Loreley would be 

jed, and fancied he saw the arrow transfixing her fair bosom, and her 
blood streaming like coral down the dusky rock into the dark deep Rhine. 

A few days afterwards, a large company of strangers assembled at the 
castle, and such as were disposed for the chase, were led forth by Hubert 
and his companions, through many a vine-covered valley and beechen glade. 

The Palatine had secretly given directions to Ruthard to keep a strict 
watch over his son, lest curiosity or rashness should induce him to disre- 
gard his parental injunctions, and be attracted towards the Syren of the 
Rock, Notwithstanding this injunction, however, it happened t 
was i ibly separated from his party d hed b ha sage 

imperceptib ptibly s | ; and almost before he was 
avarefound himself in solitude, and heard the bugle-notes that were sounded 
to recal him, already softened by the distance. His heart beat high with 
the joy of newly-acquired freedom, like that of the young eagle, as it listens 
: retiring wings of the guardians of the nest. He rushed eagerly 
pe l scarcely knowing whither to direct his course. Sometimes he 
js 184 a oe the will of his father, and make Loreley a 
; metimes it seemed.as though he had long known and 1 
= toast called upon to hasten to her rescue. He now jammer 
‘ oe ravine to the shore, just where the river makes a turn 
through mn wilderness of rocks 
, overlooked by th 
Glatihill anaes a y the lofty turrets of 
iay stil lesred an _— sural ie “err The last rays of expiring 
nered the‘fst pale moonbeam , while from behind the mountains glim- 
; s, as.on that sweet eveni h 
ut with Una on the Kihlber ) vening when Hubert had 
"Suddenly -* | 
Biss ony there came wafted over the waters a sound of melody, repeated 
ps Sider eee, a unvarying strain, but so soft and schitden that he 
the tani to s though entranced, and knew not that.the were ‘but 
Sheers “omar still returned upon his ear 4 ‘ 
subert100ked around and saw nothi APT 
hat bird it could be th nothing, and wondered within himself 
vere some young peas saree a sweetly than the nightingale, but there 
near the shore, and he heard he berwesel amusing themselves in a‘boat 
Wh ie tothe aid ons em exclaim to one another, ‘ that is:'Loreley,’ 
take a tow Hy moonlight ; said, ‘I am the Palatine’s son, and would fain 
laptinto the boat with ¥ ca therefore, and ferry me over,’ and he 
inthewind. «Row oi is bow and arrow in his hand, and his locks floating 
avay that I may see tao eke rock where Loreley sings,’ cried he, ‘row 
ed; and there st im the rock from whence the voice pro- 
ro ln golden — re ha all dazzling in:the moonlight, twining 
BPRhin6 and uci garland of water flowers and rushes, gathered 
‘Take ine oie . thie ee unceasingly the same notes,‘ Loreley, Loreley.’ 
Id him that » take me over, cried Hubert impatiently, but the rower 
sil @ eompliance with his wi : i 
kept lieth the chore = ith his wishes might prove fatal to him, and 
he ea thee, inicae Then let it be my death,’ said he, ‘ or else let 
conjured the youn oe maiden, never to part from thee more,’ and again 
sett by his father rs “ee 2 to proceed, and assured them that he had been 
armed with his ba e the nymph prisoner, and had come for that pur- 
actoss, and nlo n and arrows. At length they agreed to ferry him 
hissing isd foacn; fa ed their way through the deep waters; there was 
© 8nd foaming round the oars, and already the mighty rock stretched 
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its broad black shadow across the boat.. Once more the rowers 
essayed to divert the youth from his purpose. The song had now 

and the beautiful Loreley stood at the edge of the water, looking out as ; 
through a mist, with her eyes beaming brightly, and her long hair a 
ing to her feet. The young men urged Hubert to profit by so favourable, 
opportunity, and take aim at the sorceress, but he seized on his bow ve 
dashed it from him into the water, calling out, ‘ Fear not, thou sweet one 
that aught shall harm thee, for thou shalt be my own true love, and | vill 
be thine.’ 

A sudden apprehension came upon all those who were with him, and 
dreading lest they too might become infatuated, like the Palatine’s son, and 
encounter their death upon this rock, they turned the boat hastily round, 
and struggled hardtoregain the shore. Hubert sprang up and tried to leap 
upon the rock, but his efforts were vain, and he sank into the Rhine; and 
after him, with a soft melancholy cry, rushed down the syren, and it seemed 
like the flashing of a silvery ray from the rock into the water. The youths, 
in dismay, rowed away faster and faster, intent only upon their own safety, 
* How shall we dare to confess that the Palatine’s son has perished upon 
this spot? And yet, if we tell it not, and keep aloof from his father’s 
wrath, what injurious suspicious will light upon us, whenever it comes to 
be known. We will tell the truth as it really happened ; how he entreated 
and commanded us to bring him here, and made us believe that our Lord, 
the Count, had sent him to kill the wicked sorceress, and how- he was be- 
witched at the very moment when he ought to have taken aim at her.’ 

When Hubert unclosed his eyes, he felt as if awakening in the middle of 
winter. Green and blue icicles, of gigantic size, appeared to enclose him 
on every side, but a soft spring air seemed to play through the clefts, thaw- 
ing his frozen limbs, and kissing hiscold forehead. These icicles, however, 
were spars and bright crystals, and the soft air was the breath of Loreley, 
which floated around him like a whispering wave. Thickets of tall sedge 
and various water-plants rustled around the cave, and there was a perpetual 
singing and sighing, as the crystal waves rose and fell in plaintive murmurs, 

In the stillness of this deep world, Hubert now found himself alone with 
the water-fairy. Yet he felt not at rest in this mysterious solitude ; and 
with the same impatience which he had manifested in leaping into the flood, 
he now longed to return to the regions of upper air, and felt that there 
alone he could gaze with real delight on his lovely Lory. ‘Take me where 
the sun shines, that I may rejoice in,thy beauty,’ cried he, as her waving 
hair and dazzling arms were twining around him, and she took him by the 
hand, and led him further into the recesses of the rock. At every step the 
light became fainter, and the flowers that trembled in the water seemed at 
an unmeasurable depth below them. ‘ The mountains and valleys are sleep- 
ing,’ said Loreley, ‘ while the eyes of Heaven are open. Dost thou not see 
them looking down upon us? Take care that thou slip not,’ added she, as 
Hubert seemed bewildered with the wild rush of the waters, ‘sit down 
beside me here, and we will wait for the rising sun.’ 

A tall white cliff glimmered in the faint light, and seemed as if borne 
along by the impetuous waves which rolled close to, Hubert’s feet. He 
could now distinguish, through the still air, dark outlines of rocks a0 
towers. ‘Where are we?’ asked he, almost shrinking from Loreley 3 
embrace; for he sometimes felt as if it were a spirit that sat beside him, 
and that,- perhaps, the next moment he might be plunged into the abyss 
from which they had emerged. ‘We are in the middle of the Rhine, 
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4 the nymph, ‘ these are the old mountains, the children of the 
rgld and at the foot of one of them we are now sitting: though it has 
aed ts proud head so long out of the water, it is but brittle white 
srete eich it can angle for the ships that sail so merrily up and 
i Rhine; for by that rock they sink, and yonder, where I look 
pe the river, the fragments come to light again *; but nothing ever 

t dark gulf alive. 

eye “A aan shone a glimmering light—it was a lamp just 
beginning to burn before one of the altars of St. Clement's church, on the 
opposite shore ; and as the feeble flame slowly illuminated the spot, shed- 
ding here and there a flickering ray, Hubert thought he could distinguish 
the Mansethurm at a little distance, and several of the well-known towers 
sich crowned the neighbouring heights. ‘See,’ said Loreley, who 
emed aware of his mistrust and alarm, ‘I have led thee up the river, 
though the waters would fain have carried thee down; but had they done 
so, my own fairy people would never have let:thee depart out of their 
courts, and now thou shalt be mine, and mine only. For thy 
sake have I quitted our beautiful palace—there is no happiness for me 

without thee.’ 

‘Loreley,’ said Hubert, looking in her face, (and as the light shone 
out, it smiled as sweetly as ever through the locks that waved in the night 
wind), ‘they say that thou wert wont to rejoice upon thy rock, whenever 
one of the human race was swallowed up by thy own wild waters. And 
loreley sighed and answered, ‘Sweet youth, it may, indeed, be true, for 
| know no better; 1 thought it must be a delight to them to sport and 
loveas we do, in cool crystal grottoes, with the waves singing about them.’ 
— pd too, cet pee ‘that thou wouldst sit and sing to allure 

sons of men to their destruction.’ 

‘Irecked not of the sons of men,’ answered Loreley, somewhat scorn- 
fully. «1 sang because it amused me, and gazed about me for my own 
pleasure ; I neither called them, nor looked at them, nor thought of them, 
and often I smiled within myself to see how they fancied I was making signs 
and sporting with them. ‘But’ now all this is changed, and such pastimes 
will amuse me no longer. Thee have I chosen for myself, and thee will I 
yr Ag to the deep, and follow all over the world.’ 

. » ruddy glow of morning now illumined the heights, and the white 
pinnacles were lighted up like so many beacons in the ray. The fair 
Pr (inex leaning her head on Hubert’s bosom, when all at once she 
rye Pp in alarm, as the crowing of a cock was heard from the shore. 
must away, cried she, ‘at eventide thou wilt find me again, by my 
Pro se rock. Forget thou not the hour of meeting.’ Having said 
threw a pebble into the water, the waves grew troubled and foam- 
‘Sing ie little boat was seen working its way out of their swelling bosom. 
ep Tato this bark,’ said ‘Loreley, ‘and fear nothing—that loose plank 
: ara. for an oar. Fare thee well, Hubert, fare thee well!’ With these 
the mth sank into the flood, and Hubert, who had already stepped into 
‘Loreley ‘Lo her nO longer; but below him a-soft mournful voice sang 
» Loreley,’ and it seemed at last as if the melancholy notes were 
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t place called Die Bank, near St. Goar. 
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The dancing bark conveyed Hubert as trustily as though he had bee 
heedless child, incapable of making any exertion for himself, past 24 
gerous current to the opposite shore, where the Castle of Ehrenfels i 
ing down on its joyous vineyards, glittered in the mornin ray. oe ‘ 
the bright sunbeams, Hubert began to shake off the bewildering thee 

; 0 of 
the night, and as they gradually unravelled themselves before him, he scaree 
knew what to think, or what course to pursue. Doubt and confidence 
tenderness and repugnance, struggled in his bosom, as night and day had 
lately done before his eyes.. Sometimes he fancied he saw the gentle face 
of Loreley, as it had smiled in the light of that lamp from the altar, and he 
thought if he could only have brought her into day-light, that all doubt ang 
dread would have been dispelled at once. Then, again, when he remen. 
bered how she started in affright at the crowing of the cock, an indefinite 
feeling of horror arose in his mind, and he felt once more as if it had been 
a ghost that had accompanied him through the darkness, and only wondered 
that he had escaped alive from his fearful adventure. Wearied with idle 
conjectures, he hastened to the hut of a neighbouring vine-dresser, and 
craving a morning’s repast, took off his wet garments, and clothed himself 
in those of one of the young peasants. 

What course to adopt he found it difficult to determine. At first he was 
tempted to return forthwith to Stahleck, in the hope, that since his life had 
been so wonderfully preserved, the anger occasioned to his family, by 
his disobedience, might be appeased, and his mother and sister might, 
perhaps, be persuaded to join their entreaties with his, in behalf of the 
beautiful Loreley. Then, if a tender yearning would arise in his bosom, 
to fly once more to the nymph of the rock, and live for her, and her alone, 
an involuntary shudder would again overtake him, and his love would be 
changed into a vague feeling of horror and repugnance. 

After thus dreaming away a great part of the morning upon the shore, 
he at length came to the determination of proceeding to Stahleck, without 
further delay ; to avert, if possible, any evil which might;be impending 
over the fairy maiden. 

His heart grew heavier at every step which brought him nearer to his 
father’s castle. He ascended a staircase hewn out of the rock, which led, 
by a shorter passage, to a side portal; and, as he lifted the hammer to 
announce his approach, he perceived, for the first time, that the rng 
from his left hand was missing; and it instantly occurred to him, that the 
nymph must have secretly withdrawn it from his finger, and retained it a 
an irrevocable pledge of betrothment. 

_ It was already evening—the Palatine, informed of the death of his son, 


had sent forth Ruthard, with a numerous troop of followers, to carry off 


Loreley, living or dead. As these fierce intruders approached, the maiden 
stood on her rock, gazing up the stream towards Hubert’s castle, and 
warbling her wonted notes of ‘ Loreley, Loreley.’ As soon as they arrived 
opposite the rock, Ruthard called out, in a deceitful tone. ‘ We bring 
thee a greeting from thy true love Hubert—he sends thee a bridal kiss, 
which will make thee his wife. Come down, then, and receive it, oF 

us how we may reach thee in safety. Loreley raised her white hand, and 
with her delicate finger pointed out a path by which they might climb 
rock, and here and there a shrub which would assist them in their ascents 
for she believed that they were bringing her a greeting from Hubert. Several 
of his companions tried to. dissuade the daring Ruthard from this, a 
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_pothe laughed at their fears, and selected two of the most deter- 
we el to clamber with him up the cliff. ‘ Now take your 
re when they had reached the summit. ‘ Alas! 


. ind her,’ cried he, 
an emt aniateed Loreley. ‘Thou sorceress !’? answered Ruthard, 
psn I am come to avenge the death of the fair young Hubert.’ 
‘Hubert Hubert, come hither,’ cried Loreley, in a. plaintive voice across, 

Alas! Iam no sorceress—-I am Hubert’s own betrothed.’ 


‘ 


untain. ) 
the mo evil,? answered Ruthard, ‘thou knowest that Hubert hes low 


‘Oyun of ° 
- But Loreley protested again and again, that Hubert 


beneath the Rhine.’ ley ) 
was safe at Stableck, and wringing her snowy hands, and embracing 
Ruthard’s knees, exclaimed unceasingly, in a piteous tone of voice, ‘ Oh! 


jet me not die, Hubert, Hubert, forsake me not in this extremity.” _ 

Her grief and beauty softened the hearts of all those who had remained 
below; and one of them called out to the knight, ‘ Prithee spare her awhile, 
and Iwill gallop back to Strahleck, and see if what she says be true. If the 

ung Count be really at the castle, and she has been the means of saving 
his life, she has surely a claim to be set at liberty.’ 

But Ruthard laughed him to scorn, and rejoined, ‘ Wilt thou not bring 
a priest with thee also, and try to convert the evil one? Even, if Hubert 
were yet alive, this Loreley would still be deserving of death, if only for 
having led him astray from his duty.” Loreley, however, seemed inspired 
with fresh courage; as she gazed after her champion, who was already 
scouring away on his foaming steed. After a brief space he returned, 
bringing with him the news of Hubert’s safety, but added, addressing 
loreley, ‘Thou must give back the ring that thou tookest from the Pala- 
tine’s son, or thy life will not even yet be spared. Our Lord the Count, 
however, promises thee his protection on this condition.’ 

‘Ihave no ring, no-ring,’ answered Loreley in a piteous accent—‘ he 
had none on his hand to give me—Ah! Hubert, Hubert, why comest thou 
not to saveme. Carry me to him in these bonds, and he will unloose 
them,’ ‘Dost thou see now,’ cried Ruthard, ‘she will not give up the 
nog?’ And Loreley wept like the pleading roe, when the cruel huntsman 
stands over it, and called on Hubert again and again, and maintained 
unceasingly, that she knew nothing of any ring. It was then that some of 
7 rugged men, who stood below, were melted into compassion for her, 
or Ruthard declared he would allow no further delay. A huge fragment 
of the rock was hung round her tender neck, and the fierce executioners 
were about to commence their sacrifice. Loreley looked on them, and 
ae ‘My lover has betrayed me; none shall lay hands upon me ;’— 
and once more gazing up the river, and leaning forward, as though to 
re the castle of Stahleck, she rushed to the edge of the rock, and 

* unged into the water. Ruthard and his murderous assistants stood, as if 
etamorphosed into stone. Loreley was avenged. They were unable to 

the path down the rock, and perished miserably on its summit. 

€ next day, a.man from Oberwesel carried to the castle a large 

ugat of fish, which he had hetted in the Rhine; and as they were pre- 
fm for the table, within one of them was found the young Count’s 
ng, which must have slipped from his finger as as he sank into the river. 
in ubert, whom his father had at first detained prisoner, could be withheld 
epee” when he heard the fate of Loreley: but in vain did he traverse 

Rhine from side to sidé* the fair form, and gentle face, of the maiden 


more met his eyes, She was never seen again. Her voice, however, 
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might still at times be heard—no longer singing as before but sof 

answering those who spoke to her; and the tones were half choked i. 
tears and sighs, and became lower and lower at every word: it seemed a. 
if she were saying, ‘ Why do you waste your breath on me, and invite . 
to sport as I was wont todo? Thine is not Hubert’s voice—I have ™ 
him, lost him for ever.’ : 

One day Hubert himself called to her, and she answered him, and gave 
him back his own greeting; but the tones were more than he could bear 
and he turned to hide his face on the bosom of his sister Una, who 
stood mournfully beside him. Then, from his outstretched hand, he 
dropped the ring into the water, and sat listening anxiously between the 
strokes of the oars; and they were fain to row him away in his anguish. 
for, if his sister had not restrained him, he would most assuredly have 
plunged into the Rhine. 

From the time of his dropping the ring upon the rock, (which to this 
day bears the name of the Water Fairy), Hubert began to pine, as if some. 
thing were preying on his heart; and, with a yearning grief for Loreley, 
his young life melted away, like the faint tones of the huntsman’s horn, 
dying in the distance. 


ON SEEING THE ENDYMION OF ALBANO 


SLEEPING ON MOUNT LATMOS, GUARDED BY CHERUBS. 
The very music of his name has gone into my being.—Kg4Ts. 


I NEVER would have drawn Endymion thus— 
He should have knelt on earth, a shepherd boy, 
With vivid eye, and dark descending hair, 
Thrown into light and beauty, by the beam 

Of her he worshipped— 

His eye should have been fixed, but not in sleep ; 
Nor should the lid throw even a partial shadow : 
Like a young, wild, untaught idolator, 

There let him kneel; with curved and parted lip 
Asif he spoke to her who answered not— 

With that unquiet brightness which betrays 

A heart with its aspirings overwrought— 

Hope in despair ; and joyfulness and sorrow ; 
And death, with the disturbances of life : 

All riving, glowing every lineament. 

With hands uplifted, pressed above his brow, 
And clust’ring ringlets resting in their palms ; 
Whilst his light raiment, silvered by the Moon, 
Floats with the unfelt wind—and let his flock 
Roam idle down th’ unguarded precipice, 

And never more be folded.— 

Oh! who would close Endymion’s eyes in sleep, 
Or send down Cherubs to the Shepherd boy ? 

Or leave a healthful bloom upon that cheek 
With vigils worn? or let the Queen of night 
Withdraw her ray of loveliness from him ? 
Thou—thou Albano! thou can’st pencil well, 
But false are thine imagini and thou 

Can’st shadow beauty—and be painter all : 

But poet never. — 
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LOVE TILL: DEATH. 
BY. CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


I. 


‘Tuoveu Time, through avarice of such treasure 


‘Will steal the gold from every tress, 


Robbed of their wealth, yet still with pleasure 


[ shall behold their snowiness ;—+ 


Nay, love them, silvered, aged, and cold, 


More than | en thy wens of gold. 
bbs) - 


Though Time succeed in slowly stealing 


The red rose from thy face so fair, 
No sigh of mine shall tell the feeling 

That sees young beauty fading there ; 
I’ll love thee, love, till thou art dead, 
Let thy cheek’s rose be white or red. 


Ill. 


.) Though Tinie may dim'thy bright eyes’ beaming, 


And quench the fire their glance betrays ; 


i d-Though many now may win their gleaming, 


Give me but their last dying rays ; 


“And they'shall light'my life; till I 


Have lived enough, and willing die. 


: : IV. 
Though Time succeed thy form in bending 
Into that stoop which tells of age, 
Yet shall I find some beauties, lending 
Grace to thy last steps on this stage, 


~ Where men.and women play their parts 


Some by their wit—some by their hearts: 


nh ue SY. 
Though Time may change thy voice so tender, 
Breathing the sweets of music round, 


Into the trembling pipe and slender, 
In its own efforts feebly drowned ; | 


Yet should. I love thy. latest, breath . 
’ When iain art tiehieparing with death. 


' VI. 
And abil by 7 Time thine heart entombed, 
And none but love remembers.thee, 
Then—my poor light of life consumed,— 
In thesame earth my home shall be; . ~, - 
And on our stone these words be read— 
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KREISLER, THE CHAPEL-MASTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMANN. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Wuence comes he ? Nobody knows. Who were his parents? None can 
tell. Whose pupil is he? That of a good master, for he plays excellently 
well; and, as he possesses sense and understanding, we may tolerate him 
nay even grant him the privilege of instructing our children in music 
‘ And he has really and truly been chapel-master,’ added the diplomatic per- 
sons, to whom he had once, ina fit of good humour, showed a document 
of the directors of the royal theatre, in which he, ‘ John Kreisler, 
chapel-master, is dismissed from his appointment, because he resolutely 
refused to set to music an opera written by the Poet Laureate; also, for 
having several times, at a table d’hote, spoken irreverently of the primo 
uomo, and endeavoured to extol and prefer before him, in quite extravagant, 
although almost incomprehensible terms, the prima donna, a girl whom he 
had instructed in singing. Nevertheless, he was permitted to retain the title 
of chapel-master; nay, he might even return to his post, as soon ashe 
should have totally laid aside certain peculiarities, and ridiculous preju- 
dices, and notions; as for example, that the Italian school of music had 
altogether vanished, &c. &c., and fully believe in the excellence of the Poet 
Laureate, who was universally acknowledged to be a second Metastasio.’ 
His friends maintained, that nature had tried anew receipt on his orga- 
nization; and that the experiment failed, for that too little phlegm had 
been mixed up with his over susceptible feelings, and with an imagination 
glowing even to flames, so that the counterpoise was lost, which was 
essential to the artist, in order to enable him to live in the world, and to 
conform to its methodical and cold-hearted customs. Be that as it may, 
John was driven hither and thither by his inward emotions, and dreaming 
conceptions, as upon an eternally moving sea, and seemed in vain to seek 
the haven of peace and serenity, in which alone genius can exert its powers. 
So it happened then, that his. friends could never induce him to write an 
Opera; or, when written, to leave it undestroyed. Sometimes he com- 
posed at night, when in the highest state of excitement; he called up 
his friend who dwelt under the same roof, in order to play over to him, 
while yet under the influence of inspiration, what he had written with 
incredible celerity; he shed tears of joy over ‘his successful work; he 
esteemed himself the happiest of’men ;—but the following day the noble 
composition was committed to the flames ! 3 aie eth abil 

Song operated almost destructively'upon ‘him, because his imagination 
was then intensely stimulated; and his spirit mounted into a regio”, 
whither none could follow him without.danger: on the other hand, he 
frequently amused himself for hours by playing the most extraordinary 





“hemes upon the piano-forte, with beautiful harmonic changes and init 
tion. * and in working them out into the most skilful ‘passages. When he 
had su °°ced in this to his “wish, he continued for several days 10 f 
cheerful ke? and a certain waggish irony seasoned ‘the conversation W! 


“ 


Ona sudden be vanished—nobody knew for why, or whither. May 
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had betrayed ‘various symptoms of insanity; . and, ‘ty 
pinned tt po to mapas of thechouse; singing merrily, with two! 
fect, he head, and a couple of tuning-forks, stuck like daggers, imhie 
bts on his bis more familiar friends, however, thought nothing at all-of 
pon violent irruptions, generated by some inward raging’ fire, 
Se ememenias wo Grobitiranibetsis8bofT e111 yard sbrow 909 
- Tires after him proving fruitless, and his friends coming to consult 

. his small stock of musical and other works, Fraulein ‘von B= cane 
mane “gndedéclared, that ‘it’ became ‘her alone to take charge of ‘the 
erp of her dear instructor ‘and friend, whom she would 'by no 
means give up for lost. The friends handed over to her, with great ‘plea- 
sure, all that they had found ; and, as upon the unruled pages of many 
of the sheets of music, short notes were discovered, mostly humourows, 
npidly written with pencil, in happy moments, the faithful pupil permitted 
fhe friends of the ill-fated Johannes to copy them, and to preserve them as 
the anpretending productions of momentary excitement. | 
THE CHAPEL-MASTER S MISERIES. 


They are all gone—I might have known it by the whispering, humming, 
and buzzing through all the keys; it was'a true swarm of bees quitting the 
hive toroam.  ‘Gottleib has placed fresh candles, and.a bottle of Burgundy 
before me, upon the piano-forte. Play, I cannot any more, for I am 


quite exhausted; my old noble friend here upon the music desk is the catise ~ 


fit, who has‘now twice carried me through 'the air, as. a Mephistophiles 
did Faust upon ‘his mantle, and that so high, that I-did not see‘and regard 
the diminutive sons of Adam below me, notwithstanding they may have 
nade noise enough. A wretched, worthless, ill-spent’ evening’! But 
now lam well again. However, while playing, I drew owt my peticil, and 
noted, ‘page 63, under the last system, a few. good exertions with the 
night hand, while the left worked onin the stream of the tones. Behind, 
won the blank pages, I continue to write—I quit crotchets and intervals, 
ind; with true delight, like the convalescent invalid, who cannot désist 
fom telling what he has suffered, I here minute down circumstantially the 

torments of the'day’s tea party. However, not for myself alone, 
bat that all who may delight and edify themselves here sometimes with my 


| copy of John Sebastian Bach’s variations for the piano-forte, published by 


Nageli, in Zurich, may find my notes atthe end of the 30th variation, and 
turn the leaf over to read them, Such will guess, at once, their trué 
pee a 0 Me that’ privy counsellor Roderlein keeps a charming 
ouse'here; and has two daughters, of whom all the beau monde maintain, 

mith enthusiasm, that they dance like goddesses, speak French like 
angels, and sing, and play, and draw, like the muses. Privy counsellor 
ili 38 a rich man; at his quarterly dinners he produces the finest 
pores and the most costly dishes ; all is conducted upon the most elegant 
ta | and whoever does not enjoy himself like a god at his wife’s tea par- 
‘no'ton, no spirit; and, above’ all, no taste for the fine atts! 

_, we, in fact, always taken’ into consideration; together with tea, 


. a 


pleases, and the punch and ices have been’ twice ‘handed round; “the 


“wants-bring-out the ‘card tables, for the elder and praver batt of the 


» Wine, ‘ices, &c., a little music is always presented, and very 
ae pea accepted like the rest. The arrangement is as follows: after 
he guest has been allowed sufficient time to drink as many cups of- tea as 
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company,;who prefer) the playing of caras to that of music, which, in 
makes not sucha needless noise, and where the only sound is the chinki 
of money. eftl dos nking 
At; this signal, the more youthful portion of the company press ro 
the Demoiselles Roderlein; a tumult arises, in which one may distin mm 
the words, ‘ Pray, Miss Roderlein, do not deny us the enjoyment a 
neavenly talent’-—-‘ O do sing something, my dear’— Cannot possi naa 
“eold’——‘ the last ball’—‘ practised nothing’—‘ pray now’— pray ia 
“we intreat,’ &c.’ In the interim Gottleib has opened the piano-forte 
and burthened the desk, with the well-known music book. Mamma noy 
calls over. from the card table, ‘Chantez donc, mes enfans!’ that is the 
signal for my.role; I take my seat at the piano, and the Misses Roderlein 
are conducted (in triumph to the instrument. Now arises a trifling differ. 
ence : neither will sing first. ‘ You know, dear Nanette, how dreadfully 
hoarseI am.’ ‘Am I less.so, then, dear Maria?’ ‘But I sing so badly. 
‘Oh do begin, love,’ &c. My ingenious idea, (and I have it each time) 
that both might begin together with a duo, is universally applauded, the 
book looked through, and the carefully-turned page at length found; and 
now we commence, ‘ Dolce‘dell ’anima,’ &c. 

The Misses Roderleins’ talents are not, in fact, contemptible. I have 
been here five years, and for four years and a half I have been their mv- 
sical instructor; in this short period of time Miss Nanette has made such 
progress, that after hearing an air about ten times at the theatre, and prac- 
tising it, at most, the same number on the piano-forte, she sings it offin 
such a style, that one knows directly what it is.intended for. Miss Maria 
catches it at the eighth time, and if she be frequently a quarter tone lower 
than the instrument, one, can endure it to the end for the sake of sucha 
pretty face, and such charming rosy lips. _ After the duet succeeds an uni- 
versal chorus of applause. Now. we interchange ariettas and duettinos, 
and I hammer away gaily at the accompaniments, for the thousandth time. 
During the songs and duetts,. the Finance Minister’s lady has given the 
company to understand by softly joining in, that she sings too. Then Miss 
Nanette says, ‘But now, my dear Eberstein, you must let us hear your 
divine voice.’ There is a fresh tumult. ‘ She has a cold—she knows nothing 
by heart.’ Gottleib brings two arms’ full of music. Then for for the 
bustle of tuning it over and over! At first she will sing ‘ Revenge,’ &e. 
then ‘ Hebe see,’ then ‘ Alas, I love.’ In an agony, I propose, ‘A while 
upon the meadow,’ but she is for the superior geure, she wants to exhibit 
her powers. ‘Constancy’ is fixed upon.—Oh bawl, squeak, mew, gurgle, 
groan, moan, quaver and quiver away right merrily !—I have commenced 
the fortissimo passage, and shall play myself deaf. O Satan! Satan! which of 
thy infernal spirits has entered this throat, to force, and strain, and twist, 
and tug at allits tones? Four strings are broken already—one hammers 
disabled. . My ears ring, my head turns, my nerves tremble. Are, , then, 
all the impuretones of the screeching market-cryers’ trumpets concentrated 
in this one. little throat ?—It has exhausted me. I take a glass of Bur- 
gundy.—Outrageous applause follored Lady Eberstein’s performance; and 
somebody remarked, that the Finance Minister’s lady and Mozart had very 
much heated me.. I smiled, with downcast looks, sillily enough, as | am 
aware... ..., | 

Now all the talents that have hitherto glowed in concealment, begin. 
burst. forth, and. wildly clash. with: one another. . Musical excesses # 
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ensembles, finales, chorusses, are to be performed.. The Canon 


iia a heavenly bass, as a coxcomb remarks, at the same time 
yore? ok modestly, as only a second tenor, although a member 
ane academies andclubs. Quickly every thing was organized 
. the first chorus in’Titus: | That went off admirably !: The Canon, stand- 
we behind my.chair, thundered the bass: over my head, as if he had 
' singing in the cathedral with a trumpet and kettle-drum obligato; he 
rs but the time he took, in his hurry, was almost as slow 


+ the | bravely, : 
hit the notes ae however, he remained so far true to himself, that 


pinning ehe followed at the distance of only half a bar. The 


throughout the : 
or d-affection for the Greek music,. which, as is well 


betrayed a decide 
saadaaeale being ignorant of harmony, moved in unisons: they all 


sang theupper part, with little variations, occasioned by accidental rises and 
falls ofaninharmonic interval. This, somewhat noisy performance, caused a 
j-comical tension, which exterded itself even to the card tables; 
for the players could not, as before, join in so melo-dramatically with 
he short phrases'interwoven- with the music; as for‘example, ‘Oh I loved’— 
‘eight and twenty’—‘ was so happy’—“‘ I pass’—‘ knew not’—‘ whilst !’— 
‘the pains of love’—‘ the colour,’ &c. It had a very pretty effect. I filled 
e ny glass. That‘was the climax of to-night’s musical display—now it is 
x over, thought I—so I closed the book, and rose. Then comes the Baron, 
h myantique tenorist,to) me, and says, ‘O, my dear chapel-master, you 
' must give us‘one of your extempore fantasias, and do give us only one—a 
| short one-only—pray, do.’ I replied dryly, that my fantasias are clean 
} gone‘out of my head; and while we are thus talking about it, a devil, in 
| the shape of-an:elegant with two waistcoats, has discovered Bach’s varia- 
tons, which were in my hat in the antichamber ;_ he imagines that they are 
some ‘such things as ‘Nel cor piu.’ ‘Ah vous dirai ’jé ma maman,’ 
ie. and'will have me play them off. I decline: then the rest of the party 
alfall'apon ‘me. Well then, listen, and burst with the blue devils !” 

thinks ‘I, and so I fall to work. 
At Nov 3 several ladies went away, followed by the second tenor. The 
atom because it was their master who was playing, held out, 
P liglt:- Posen until No.:12, No. 15 put the man with two waistcoats 
99, . Purely out of exeessive politeness, the Baron remained till No. 
Me king a good deal of the punch, which Gottleib had placed 
peng “ames me. I should have concluded happily, but this 
Sheiaeg thema, carried me away with irresistible force. ' The quarto 
8 are themselves, suddenly, into a gigantic folio, in which a 
ao and variations of themes were written for me to play. 
mina started into life, and glistened, and swarmed ‘to and fro before 
yes. Electric fire passed through my fingers into the keys—the spirit, 
ce it emanated, outfled the composer’s ideas. The whole saloon was 
dimly, mi a dense vapour, in which the wax lights burned more and more 
9p Some times @ nose peeped out, sometimes a pair of eyes; but they 
Bath hen astantly. And so I was left alone, with my Sebastian 
dtink, before me, and Gottleib attending me like a spiritus familiaris. °:I 
iin to. ouent an honest musician to be so tortured with music as I have 
is thee 2 and as I so frequently am tortured ? Truly, with no science 
.., ©? much misuse,’ as with the noble and divine science of music. 


oer easily is-her tender nature profaned! © =: « ody 
‘~~ YOu true talent, and a sincere love for the science ?. well; then 
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learn music; produce something worthy of the science, and pgiy 

talent, in due portion, to her consecrated fane: But, if me Your 
requisites—if, in spite-of nature, you will be musical—for heaven’s mw 
be so to yourselves, and amongst yourselves, and do not torture K sake, 
the chapel-master, and others, with your profane attempts, 

Now I might go home, and finish my new sonata for the piano-forte. 
but it is not yet eleven o'clock, and a beautiful summer’s night. 1’ll waver 
that at the upper-forestmaster’s house yonder, the girls are seated aa 
open window, screaming aloud the first line of ‘ When thine eye beams on 
me’—this they repeat twenty times, till the whole street echos with the 
tender sentiment. Nearly opposite, cne is marring the fiute, with the 
lungs of Rameau’s nephew, while his neighbour, the horn-player, is trying 
experiments in accoustics, with tones of wearisome length. The 
company of canine neighbours becomes unruly, and my landlord’stom-cat, 
moved by the charming duo aforesaid, is engaged close to my window, (of 
course my musical and poetical laboratory is an attie chamber), in making 
tender confessions to his mistress, a fine tortoise-shell cat, mewing up and 
dewn the chromatic scale. 

After eleven it became more-quiet ;-so long I remain sitting as I haveyet 
blank paper, and Burgundy before me. There is, as 1 have heard, an old 
law, which forbids noisy handicraftsmen from following their occupations 
near the dwellings of learned men; ought not poor oppressed composers, 
whe are compelled to turn their inspirations to account, in order to spin 
on their thread of life, to take advantage of this law, and banish screaming 
girls, and pipers, from their vicinity? What would the painter say, if, 


- while he was painting an ideal, one held before him sheer heterogeneous 


caricatures? If he closed his eyes, he could at least preserve the picture 
undisturbed, in his imagination ; but cotton in the ears is of no avail; the 
hideous noises will yet find access—and then the idea !—how they sing, 
now comes the horn, and the devil:runs away with the sublimest thoughts. 

The leaf is fully written: I will only yet remark upon the blank space 
around the title, why I have a hundred times resolved never again to suffer 
myself to be tortured at the privy counsellor’s, and why I have as often 
broken my resolution. Truly, it is Roderlein’s amiable niece who chains 
me to the house, with bands which science has woven. Whoever has had 
the felicity to hear Miss Amelia in the concluding scene of Gluck’s Armida, 
or the grand scene of Donna Anna, in Don.Giovanni, will comprehend, 
that an hour with her, at the piano, is heavenly balsam poured into the 
wounds, which all the false and dissonant sounds of the whole day have 
inflicted upon a:martyred music master. 

Roderlein, who has no more soul for the more elevated departments of 
music, than he has faith in the immortality of the one he does possess, 
considers her out of .place at his wife’s parties, as she will on no account 
sing at them; while, én the other hand, before common, insignificant 
persons, as simple musicians, she sings with an unbecoming exertion: 
for her long, swelling, sostenuto notes, which rival the harmonica, and bear 
me away to the heavens, she has learned, Roderlein thinks,” of the nigh- 
tiagale, a senseless creature that lives.in the woods, and ought not to be 
imitated by man, the reasoning lord of the creation. She carries her indis- 
cretion so far, that she sometimes even permits Gottleib to accompany her 
on the violin, when she plays Beethoven’s or Mozart’s sonatas 00 
piano-forte. That was the last glass of Burgundy! Gottlieb snufis mY 
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to marvel’ at my busy writing. They are right when 
one Gaudet for only sixteen years of age. He hasa noble, pro- 
rye But why did: his parents die so soon ? and why was the 
wr then forced to put the orphan youth into livery ? 

Gottleib used to listen in the antichamber, with 


ere, 
peasy erer the door of the saloon; and often played whole 
7 oi . in the day-time he went about the house dreaming, and 
ne red mark on his left cheek is a faithful. impression of the solitaire on 
Raderlein’s hand, which, for the reason that it could produce the state of 
omnmbulism, by gentle friction, was admirably well adapted to counteract 
itby hard blows. I gave him, together with other things, the sonatas of 
Corelli; he instantly waged war against the niece, on the old piano in the 
umber room, till he had destroyed them all; and-then, with his master’s 
ission, removed’the instrument into his own little chamber. ‘ Cast 
of the hateful badge of servitude, noble Gottlieb! and let me, after a lapse 
of years, clasp thee to my heart, as the excellent ‘musician that thou mayest 

become, with thy noble talent, and’thy exquisite taste !’ 
Gottleib stood behind me, and’ he wiped away the tears from his lids, 
as | uttered these words aloud. 


up and played over Corelli’s sonatas. W.S.S. 


_THE CONFESSION. 


BY JOHN CLARE. 


I. 

The mystery of this lingering pain, 
That I so long endure, 

Maiden thou canst best explain, 
And doubtless find a cure :— 

For when I think upon thy name, 
Icannot help but sigh ; 

The very word burns round my heart, 
Thou. know’st the reason why- 


II. 
Whene’er I in thy presence come, 


I sigh before I speak, 
My heart chills in me at thy sight, 
And aches as it would break. — 
My eyes will look on ‘none but thee, - 
I hear n6 voice but thine, 
There’s none in crowds—save thee and me, 
Then say what ail is mine. 


Ill. 
I think thy talk is all to. me, 
And turn to speak again, 


But see thy face another way, 
And feel my folly then ; 
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I pressed his hand in silence, and we went 
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As there were none besides us two, 
I oft unasked reply, 
And meet the laugh in others’ looks, 
Who judge the reason why! 
IV. 
I mark another win thy smiles, 
Though J a portion share, 
In vain, I strive to choke the sigh, 
That instant rises there. 
I hear another speak thy name, 
And tremble at the tone, - 
Lest they should in my hearing boast, 
‘ Of favours thou hast shown. 


V. 

I often think thou feel’st my pains, 
For when to thee I speak, 

I fancy sighs between thy lips, 
And blushes on thy cheek. 

- Thy eye seems often meeting mine, 
As though it would reply ; 

And oft I think thy bosom beats, 
To know the reason why. 


VI. 


When absence veils thee from my sigh 
Then fancy paints in vain, 

And hope’s inquiries never cease 
When we shall meet again. 

Sleep mocks me with thy angel face, 
And robs my nights of rest ; 

And when my dreams are not of thee, 
I waken more distrest. 


VII. 
If with thee, I’m both pleased and sad, 
If not I’m teased about thee, : 
Joy, grief, and anguish all are mine, 
Or with thee or without thee. 
My spirit leaps to be with thee, 
Then I wish I ne’er had met thee :— 
My thoughts dwell oft on thee with glee, 
Then struggle to forget thee. 
fee, Seay 
In no one place save thy.esteem, 
My ills can find a cure, 7) 
And if the like complaint be thine, 
The remedy is sure. 
So let us both conféssionmake, _—_— 
Andtellour pains together,- 
Then wintry cares that cloud us now, 
Will soon bring sammer weather 
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THE TRANSPORT. 
A POETICAL SKETCH. 


Tue azure sky was clear and bright, 

The marbled clouds were tinged with light, 
And, far and wide, the unraffled deep,;— 
Disturbed, but by the sportive sweep 

Of sea birds,—to the horizon spread, 

The mind to holy musing led : 

Its boundless grandeur seemed to be 

An emblem of Eternity-! 


One lonely ship, from Scotia’s land, 
A firm, united, suffering band 
Of uncomplaining exiles bore 
For ever from their native shore : 
By poverty compelled to roam, 
Their thoughts, their hearts, were still at home ! 


The sun shone brightly, and the breeze 
The canvas scarcely stirred’;—at ease 
All nature seemed: ‘ the air was balm,’ 
The exiles shared the general calm, 
And, in the scene around them spread, 
Forgot the tears so lately shed. 
It was the blest, the hallowed day 
Of sacred rest ; but; far away 
Their simple kirk’in wood-land dell, ' 
They heard no more the well-known bell” ' 
That called, through paths to memory dear, 
Their friends, God’s holy ‘word'to lear: 
Grouped on the sunny deck they stood’; 
Their infants gazing on the flood, 
Delighted with the curling foam, 
And happy in their floating home. 


An aged patriarch rose to pray, 
And hail, with joy, the Sabbath day. 
* Our kirk, my children, is not here,’ 
He said, ‘ but.God is every where ! 
* Magnificently spread around, 
* Behold his works ! could place be found 
* More fitted to refine and raise 
* Our thoughts to heaven in prayer and praise 2’ 


Three generations knelt around 
Who called him sire : with awe profound, 
They heard the deep impressive voice 
Which bade them ‘ evermore rejoice,’— 
* Rejoice with trembling ;” saw him raise 


His withered hands, in silent praise, 4 
Q 
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THE TRANSPORT. 


Whilst youthful voices lifted high 
Their 8Weet and sacred melody. 
Sudden a cry of anguish dire 
Was heard—‘ Fire—fire,—the ship’s on fire !’ 
The sacred word of prayer and praise 
Died on each tongue ;—with frantic gaze, 
They saw the ascending flame defy 
The water swiftly hurled on high, 

With strength gigantic !—To and fro 
They rushed, alas! where could they go? 

A dismal heat, foreboding death, 

Came stiflingly on every breath ; 

And many a shuddering mother clasped 
Her infant to her breast, and grasped, 

In strong despair, some kindred hand 
Which shook her off :—the helpless band 
Of children on their parents called, 
Unheard, for aid :—Brave men appalled, 
Turned pale :—Kind bosoms ceased to melt : 
All for themselves one moment felt— 

One moment only !—Nature’s voice 
Again was heard, and even from choice 
Men struggled hard the friends to save 
Who dragged them to a watery grave ;— 

* Gone—gone,—we all must die !’ they cried, 
Yet still their useless labour plied ; 

And still masts, shrouds, and sails, and deck, 
Blazed fearfully !—The fiery wreck, 
Compelled to quit, ‘ Let down the boat!’ 
Hoarse voices yelled !—when scarce afloat 
"Twas filled with life ; the drowning tried, . 
Convulsively, to grasp its side, 

With disappearing hands :—-raised high, 

The cry of hopeless agony 
Was heard ! the desperate love of life 
Increasing in the mortal strife. 
















































The boat o’erladen, lingering near, 
Appeared but as a floating bier. 
One frantic mother shrieked aloud, 
* Save, save my child !’—and ’mid the crowd 
Of oars upraised her infant threw ! 
*Twas caught in safety by the crew— 
A wild thanksgiving rent the air ! 
Her husband then was all her care— 
‘Oh! live my husband, live! our child 
* Will need thy aid :—look not so wild : 
* A vigorous swimmer, thou mayst still 
* Preserve thy precious life !'—‘ The will 
* Of God be done,’ he said, ‘ for me 
*T have no fear except for thee.’ 





[This poem is founded upon a prose sketch in the J 
entitled ‘ The Transport.’] 
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One look he cast upon his child, ‘ a FaG 
One on the youthful wife he pressed, in b: ‘3 oy : 
In silence, to his manly breast ; MH pe bet 
Then glanced his eager eye around . La iene 
To seek'the good old man :—-he found iter 
The spirit of his aged sire e Be 
Had risen superior to the fire ! § Bod 
Once more he knelt: (his silver hair k r; ? 
Singed by the flames, his temples bare :) i 
ast one paternal look around, Lt 
And one upon the depth profound, bt . 
The grave prepared for all he loved ;— ae i 
Then raised his hands, with faith unmoved, ) Bg 


To heaven, and with a Christian’s prayer 
‘Consigned them to their father’s care— 
Where is the ship ?—where are the crew ?— 
Far, far removed from human view ! 


The exiles from their native shore 
Bois 


Sank, to arise on earth no more. 


Still brightly shone the deep blue sky, 
The ripling waves still silently 
Pursued their destined way, though man 
Was there no more their course to scan, 
The breeze its balmy power retained, 
And not a trace of woe remained. 


‘ What is frail man, O Lord, that thou 
Should’st mindful of him be,’ and bow 
Thy gracious ear to every prayer 
He breathes, and make his wants thy care ? 
Even as the flower that blooms to day, 
Fades in to-morrow’s sun away, ; 
Man flourishes his little hour, 
‘Goes hence, and is beheld no more. 
The tide of human feeling flows 
Like that of ocean :—its repose 
Awhile disturbed, a calm succeeds : 
The lesson man too little heeds, 
Or who would risk a moment’s strife 
For earthly good? eternal life 
Alone deserves the anxious care 
We waste on ‘ trifles light as air.” 
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ON SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES, 


A more hackneyed subject than this the most unfortunate Candidate fp 
originality can hardly attempt to discuss. Thousands of scribblers hi 
I believe, vented upon the world their credulities and incredulities concern. 
ing it: some professing to believe firmly in the existence and appearance 
of ghosts, and others making such a belief the ally of folly and of ignorance 
But to ask two plain questions—why are any of us, full grown in under. 
standing and stature, afraid of such things? and why have even wise men 
unhesitatingly asserted their faith in them? ‘Tis conscience that makes 
cowards of us all,’ presents by no means a satisfactory solution to hundreds 
of cases of this description; though, where such a- cause exists, we 
need not philosophise upon its effects. But there is, I think, scarcely an in- 
dividual to be found who has not felt, at some period of life beyond the age 
of youth, an actual dread of supernatural appearances, the very idea of 
which he has, perhaps, at other times ridiculed as mere idle superstition. 
We can, of course, account, up to a certain stage of the mind’s progress, for 
the terrors of those whose understanding’s have been early imbued with tales 
of horror, narrated with all the sincerity of conviction by their ignorant 
and ill-chosen protectors or companions. But, independently of the 
influence of early prepossessions, there seems to be in most men a natural 
fear, or some other kindred sensation, of something unseen, undefined, 
but yet believed in, because apprehended. My acquaintance is limited ; but | 
have, as yet, conversed with no moral man of cultivated intellect who has not 
owned a sensation of fear or awe arising from this cause, on some occasion 
or other, which no argument, founded on unbelief or improbability, could 
subdue. Some have considered this fact as affording strong probability; 
because it is independent of reasonings which might, in various ways, be 
impugned and overthrown, to shew that there is implanted in us by nature, 
(as we say in popular terms) a belief in the existence of a future state, andin 
the proximity to us of its inhabitants. For, it appears, that any thing con- 
ducing to present eternity to us, as it were, in a real form, necessarily 
excites in us feelings correspondent with the condition of our mental attain- 
ments. Thus, the boy is terrified at the bare idea of seeing a ghost; the 
mature, and enlightened mind of the moral man, on certain impressive 0CCa- 
sions, contemplates the eternal world and its spiritual occupants with pro- 
found awe, not unmixed with painful dread. Ais 

There are, I should think, but few who would venture to deny the possibility 
of apparitions; and, perhaps, as few who could be persuaded to receive, 
without qualifying their assent, the best authenticated account of such an 
occurrence. And certainly, the singularly absurd relations of ghosts, by 
weak or designing men, are almost. sufficient to lead us to include all that 
has been said or proved in support of them in one sweeping charge of false- 
hood and delusion. My earliest and mostdistressing fears were on the subject 
of ghosts. The living were comparatively unheeded by me, whilst the mm 
thought, in the midst of my youthful pastimes, of the dead, a source of noc- 
turnal disquietude, was sutticient to render them all insipid and even hateful. 
I was eager, therefore, to avail myself of every argument and opinion deny!ns 
their earthly visits, and at length, in fact, gained enough of scepticism 0 
allay my terrors, and to render mea tolerably comfortable infidel. But 7 
unbelief was afterwards much shaken by the following argument, with whic 
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‘You, of course, admit that apparitions 


iled me. 
a young barrister assaile jour; and as that which has hap- 


in the days of our Sav nic 
ore even common 11 you cannot deny their possibility.’ This 


7 ai 
pened ost ; aaah general, the point of contention is not the 
Pr ilityfor what, strictly speaking, is not possible? but the probability 
of the fact, we shall find some little sophistry in it. To produce a fair 
conclusion, the proposition ought to stand thus: ‘ That which has occurred 
once may, under the same or similar circumstances, occur again. But the 
ame or similar circumstances, our Saviour’s appearance, namely, on earth, 
which we conceive was then pervaded by a divine influence, fully accounting 
for every miraculous event, never will occur again: therefore we are not, 
from this nt, warranted in expecting such facts in ordinary times.’ 
This, Iknow, does not set the question at rest; it is designed to answer a 
single argument only, by which one side of it has been frequently upheld 
with unequivocal success. My own belief in the existence and earthly in- 
tercourse of departed spirits is firmly, though humbly, entertained; and, 
after some preliminary remarks, explanatory of its nature, extént, and 
modifications, I shall offer two facts in confirmation of it. 
Dr. Hibbert has written a book on apparitions. J have not seen it, and 
know nothing of his theories, but what I have derived from one of our 
periodicals, in which they were briefly stated. They are, doubtless, apph- 
cable to many cases; but are by no means, I think, sufficient to account 
for all. My conclusion on the subject is deduced from the following 
reasoning. It seems physically impossible that a spirit can become visible to 
acorporeal being as such. How then can there be any communication 
between the two worlds; supposing some facts to exist which compel us to 
believe that there really is? Undoubtedly, through the channel of that 
soul which, but for its clay tenement, would resemble the unobstructed 
pint. But of those who have professed to witness supernatural visitations, 
some affirm that their evidence was occular, others that it was auricular, and 
hot a few that it was tangible. What theory can harmonize such discrepan- 
ces, rendering, as they do, the a ts, if lained, ridiculous? 1 
salehains te ah y do, the accounts, if unexplained, ridiculous in 
re subjects beyond this earthly scene, I think that no man who 
a gam studied divine revelation, would dare to hazard one important 
alk he Pe ee by some quotation from it. Accordingly I appeal 
luowledge i Imighty claims to himself such faculties as those by which our 
aii is obtained, in these words, ‘ He that made the eye shall he not 
e that formed the ear shall he not hear?’ Elsewhere it is said, ‘God 
sit — in his own image’—man, meaning, of course, his immaterial 
P Conclud:, therefore, that the soul, independent of the body, 
ules exactly corresponding with those of seeing, hearing, &c. 
ning'to the body. Suppose then, though we know from general expe- 
that such an event is uncommon, that an intercourse was permitted 
ag disembodied spirit and one yet confined in its earthly receptacle, 
mat this intercourse should be effected through one of these corres 
a ra Senses, (as we must call them, ) whether that of hearing, or seeing, 
acon ng; would not the vision of the soul leave an impression producing 
proy viction of reality, a belief as strong,—nay stronger, almost in the 
letineeatee of finite to infinite—as that which is produced by mere sensual 
iam tion ? 
“aa. seen, that metaphysical accuracy has not been much regarded in 
' reasoning. The proof of the correctness of this view is, so far as I 
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know, original; and it satisfies me that the following narrations are not 
improbable. I offer both as facts ; the latter of which, at least ag 
this theory. ie og 

One of the most intimate friends of my earlier years, with whom Th 
frequent conversations on the subject of ghosts, i ich hi - 

qu er 0 e subjec ghosts, in which his own unbelief 
was most explicitly avowed, and rationally sustained, related, in substance 
the following accounts, as personal evidences of the truth of his creed. J 
lived for some years in the town of » during the time that my friend 

was settled there, we were in habits of almost daily intimacy, fre. 
quenting each other’s rooms without even the semblance of ceremony 
His health was not remarkably good, by his own frequent confessions; and, 
to my mind, his whole appearance indicated very often unequivocal symp- 
toms of the silent attacks of some slow-wasting disease. At length he 
became aware, that some decisive remedy was necessary to rescue him 
from the yawning grave; and accordingly, in my absence, he took his 
departure from , to a neighbouring village, the distance of which from 
the town afforded no obstacle to his frequent visits to us. One morning, 
some time after this partial change of residence, previous to which we had 
not met for some days, I was passing by his room, in my way to another 
part of the town, when I observed the casement open, and my friend stand- 
ing before it, simply clad in his night dress. _ His countenance was deadly 
pale, but yet strongly expressive of that resignation to his anticipated fate, 
which I knew he had long endeavoured to acquire. In order that I might 
convey to his mind no additional alarm, by expressing the anxiety that 
I really felt, I assumed a cheerful air, and addressed him with the wonted 
friendly salutation. Instead of the usual smile and reply, he glided by the 
window, and disappeared, without the slightest change of look, or symptom 
of recognition. At a loss to conjecture, whether this conduct was real 
or feigned, I was yet unable, that day, to satisfy myself, as the urgency of 
my business was too great to allow me to await the completion of his toilet. 
I called, however, the next day, and learnt from one of the domestics, 
merely that his master was from home. Some .few days afterwards, I met 
him by chance in one of my walks; and after the usual inquiries about 
health, his favourable answers to which were sadly belied by his ghastly 
looks, I asked him whether his reverie on —day morning was so deep, as 
to drown all self-recollection, and whether I might take that as an excuse 
for his not replying to his friend’s morning address? ‘ You were certainly, 
added I, ‘in great mental absence.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘and in bodily absence 
too, for that morning I was at , from which place I am but just 
returned, as my equestrian habiliments testify.’ ‘Impossible,’ rejoined I, 
‘ for I saw youat your room window, and spake to you, on —day morning, 
I certainly did; or seeing is no longer believing.’ His explanations, how- 
ever, were too clear to allow any room for doubting their accuracy ; and, 
to my mind, they were fully confirmed by his death, which occurred Just 
six days from that on which I received this information, in the same room, 
and at the same hour. : 

The other fact is as follows : 

‘You know,’ said my friend, ‘that my mother’s support had, for 
years, devolved solely upon me. Anda stronger affection for a parent 
could not, I think, exist in any son’s breast: acting, as it always must, ! 

it be real, it urged me on, and animated me in striving to render her declin- 
_ Ing years unattended by a single pang of poverty or neglect. | have every 
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believe; solace afforded by such unwearied filial attentions 
seh oe ie the miseries of : comparative state of indigence, 
eich she had not been born, accompanied, as they were, by keen 
0 affiction, forming an accumulation of ills, which, in ordinary cases, 
must have pert : ed the workof death years before. We were the only mem- 
bers of our family whose union was at all perfect; and the neglect of those 

d ought to have done nearly all that I was called upon to effect 


ight an 
an loser and closer the endearing tie which bound 


sone, served only. to draw c 
_.In fact, for myself, I cannot conceive that a heavier trial 


hen torent could have befallen me, until the accumulation of mental and 

bodily disorders had rendered her so insensible to all. the world, that this 

feeling became exchanged for the hope, promising a sad pleasure, that I 

night, ere long, be summoned to follow her disease-mangled frame to its 

nother earth.’ This attachment of my friend to his mother was altogether 

the purest, the firmest, I ever knew; and aware, .as I was, how well it had 

stood that true touchstone of sincerity, adversity, I could not doubt of its 

ennobling character. Whilst sauntering with him one delightful summer’s 

afternoon, along a path that exhibited to our view, rather elevated as its 
position was, some of the richest glory of nature’s scenery; stopping sud- 
denly at a certain steep in it, he said, ‘ Here, here, I received the first 
intimation of my poor mother’s death. I was returning from a solitary 
ecursion, on-—day night, lighted by aglorious uncovered moon, when I 
here received the clearest, the most satisfactory information of the event, 
that could have heen conveyed me by one who had professed to have just 
returned fresh from witnessiug the scene. I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
felt nothing; but I experienced that, whatever it might be, which instan- 
taneously broke off a train of thought, not even remotely connected with 
“A subject, and gave me an assurance of reality, leaving no doubt of a 
wpernatural visitation. I was then not far from my residence, and having 
aved there, immediately communicated it to my wife. She appeared 
ncredulous, and attempted to reason me out of it; but, of course, without 
success, The following post confirmed—not to ‘me, for firmer faith no 
bes memroeration could have supplied—the fact, as to the day and 
Py eved her spirit had depared, shaken itself effectually from 
th P of its.dire tormentor, the body, to wing its unimpeded way to 
Ria where is found ‘ no sorrow, neither pain nor death.’ Her 
cn at i res had been long fixed and confined within the narrow pre- 
28 it were agai grave. And buffetted as we may be by trials assuming, 
of oe of tyrants, delegated to inflict upon us the 

and feel, as hers did lace st the direst ills of life, the pure mind may say, 


* There is.a calm for those that weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
i They eattly He, and sweetly sleep, 
: w in the ground.’ 
9 years have passed away since I heard the above accounts. I firmly 


credi 
“te te and my faith still remains unshaken by one breath of 
of the Widicsens. in such things ought altogether to depend on the character 
the. best told. who attest them. For, I should feel much inclined to doubt 
ag and most probable, ghost story, narrated by either a very 
known » OF a coward. The creative powers of fear are too well 


to ers 
of the eae any supernatural explanation of its visions. An instance 
Of ‘conscience occurred some years ago, near the town in 
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which I was born. A gentleman, an East Indian nabob of ; 
wealth, acquired, it was understood, by the blackest scheme of iniqui 
retired to a country seat in this village. I know nothing of his ar 
feelings, whether they were those of a man at peace with himself or an 
But as death was seen to make rapid approaches, his long-lulled. _ 
science began to awaken, ‘like a giant refreshed from sleep,’ ap 
up byegone and half-forgotten deeds of darkness, and to invest them with 
all the terrors of judges, commissioned, without further inquiry, to 
sentence irreversible upon him. His horrors were unutterable. One mg 
he exclaimed, he saw as plain as he saw his attendants; and to escape the 
dreaded vision’s imaginary grasp, he plunged from one extremity of the 
bed to the other, and clung convulsively to the bed-post, with the concep. 
trated energies of a wretch making one last effort for salvation. No one 
but his ignorant attendants doubted the spectral illusion; it read, however 
to us who had ears to hear, the most awful moral lesson. But to my friend, 
such epithets as coward, or immoral, were wholly inapplicable. He had 
teal courage, and true religion. This character served as the basis of my 
belief in his assertions; without such a guarantee, I should long ago have 
forgotten them as idle tales. 9. 


MAY. 


Tis now the happy time when flowers, 

And hearts, and love, are all in season ; 
Young Cupid decks the smiling bowers, 

And laughs ‘at Care and cold-brow’d Reason! 


’Tis now the time when beauty’s cheek 
Blooms brightly, as the sunny weather ; 

The winds in gentlest murmurs speak, 
All things are gay and glad together! 


Now Nature wears her freshest green, 

The birds, their softest notes are singing ; 
To hail the blushing May—Day queen, 

The merry village-bells are ringing ! 


The skies a deeper azure wear— 
His brightest.rays, the sun discloses ; 
And looks from Heaven, all shining there, 
As if to wake the opening roses ! 


All Nature smiles—and the young breast 
With life and hope is warmly glowing ; 
Pleasure is every bosom’s guest, 
On all her happy smiles bestowing ! 


Yes! ’tis the joyous time, when flowers 
And hearts, and love, are all in season ; 
While Cupid decks the smiling bowers, 


And laughs at Care and sober Reason ! 
Ce B. W. 
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SOLITARY HOURS.* 


Tas modest and unassuming little volume is evidently the production of 

ye! of considerable genius, and can scarcely fail of securing for its 
Od very enviable share of popularity. The class of literature to 
‘ic it may be said to belong has, to be sure, been sadly overdone since 
the publication of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book : but the public mind 
i nevertheless, not so entirely jaded by bad imitations of good books, 
dered incapable of appreciating the merits of so agree- 


as to have been ren rit 
ible a melange as this; for if we except ‘ Phantasmagoria, which takes 
afar wider range of subject than any of them, we scarcely know a modern 


york, of the immense quantity that have been published during the last 
few years of the same class, which, with such modest pretensions, pos- 
cesses 0 much sterling and intrinsic merit. ‘Solitary Hours’ consists of 
from thirty to forty sketches, in prose and verse, a considerable portion 
of which have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and not a few of which 
have been very frequently extracted therefrom in various newspapers and 
periodicals; a pretty tolerable test of their value. Among the prose pieces, 
the Smuggler may be particularized as a sketch of great force and fidelity, 
and one that we should, hardly have looked for from a female pen. It is 
too long for us'to-be enabled to offer any thing like a fair specimen of its 
character; but from an admirable, and highly humourous paper, entitled 
‘Thoughts on Letter-writing,’ we can select a few paragraphs, without 
injustice to the author.. After .expatiating upon the misery of having to 
compose “a set, proper, well worded, correctly pointed, elegant epistle— 
one that must have a beginning, a middle, and an end,’ our fair satirist 
suggests that some mode should be devised of producing letters by a sort of 
mute barrel organ, on the plan of those that play sets of tunes and country 
dances, to indite a catalogue of polite epistles; or by steam; or, in short, 
by any contrivance that would obviatethe trouble of thinking’: she goes on to 
describe the persons to whom this adventitious aid would be of the greatest 
importanée, and to superadd a few suggestions of her own on the subject 
of epistolary correspondence in general. 

nae specimen of the sincerity of lady letter writers is quite to 


a mostit cag Lapy D.—With feelings You TIRESOME OLD ToAD,—You’ve ma- 

et, L take expressibly affectionate inter- nceuvred off one of your gawky frights at 

on ‘the YP My pen to congratulate you last; and I must say something on the oc- 
marriage of your lovely arcom-  casion. 


= Alethea. 
2 You, who know every thought of my How the deuce did you contrive to hook 
that noodle of a lord, when I have been 


» it is almost unnecessary 
next ry to say, that : 
to the maternal tenderness with which angling ever since he came of age to catch 


ver my own girls, I am most him for my eldest girl? 

rea ee materested jin every thing that : : 
igs your charming family. 

wa Sweet love Alethea, has always, 

» been my peculiar favourite ; 


That pert minx Alethea has always been 
my peculiar aversion; and I’m ready to 
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Solitary Hours, by the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur and the Widow’s Tale. Black- 
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Wood. Duodecimo. pp- 236. 
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and tears of exulting tenderness swell into 
my eyes, when I think of the brilliant 
establishment you have secured for her. 

Our long intimacy, my beloved friend, 
and my maternal affection for the dear 
creature, are pleas which I shall urge in 
claiming the delightful office of presenting 
her. With what pride shall I see the 
superb V— diamonds in her lovely auburn 
locks. 

Soon, very soon, friend of my heart! 
may I have to congratulate you on some 
equally advantageous establishment for 
your sweet delicate Anna Maria. 


I earnestly hope that foolish story 
(which you have heard of course) about 
Lord V.’s keeping an opera girl at Paris, 
and having lost £10,000 at the Salon, at 
one sitting, will not reach the ear of our 
sweet sensitive girl. But people are so 
malicious. 

Where are your two lovely boys? We 
have not seen them since they came from 
Eton, and you know how I delight in their 
charming spirits. 


&e. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
And remains ever, 
With the most inviolable attachment, 
My dearest Lady D.’s 
Most truly affectionate, _ 
M. G. 
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cry with spite at the id 
countess, Men Of her being 


You can’t hobble to court 
crutches, so I, forsooth, shall tea “ 
present her Ladyship—and 1 must do it 
mole I pra I shall expire with Vexation 
at seeing the V— diamonds in her o9; 
red hair. — 


One comfort is, you'll never be 
get off that little amsbadtens Armayrabe 
Maria ; and you know well enough there's 
no hope of it, so hate to be talked to 
about her. 

You won’t care much about it, even if 
it were true: but I can think of nothing 
else to plague the old cat. 1’ll take care 
the young one shall know it somehow. 


I’d_ as lieve have a couple of wild-cats 
turn’d loose into my drawing-room as 
those two riotous cubs. But I’ve nine 
girls to bring out yet, and the young M.'s 
will be tolerable catches, though only 
honourables. 

Fudge, fudge, fudge, fudge, fudge! 

I think I have given you enough for one 
dose, though I am afraid you’re up to me. 

I hate you cordially; that’s oor 


This is very clever and spirited; but after all, the portion of the volume 
which is most to our taste, is the poetry. There, indeed, we meet with 
several compositions, of the authorship of which known and established 
writers might justly be proud. To prove to our readers, that we are quite 
in earnest in this expression of our opinion, we shall lay before them the 
following exquisitely touching and beautiful poem : 


TO A DYING INFANT. 


Sleep, little baby! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 

Not on thy mother’s breast 

Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
But with the quiet dead. 


Yes, with the quiet dead, 
Baby! thy rest shall be— 

Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee, little tender nursling ! 

Flee to thy grassy nest— 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! peace! the little bosom 
Labours with shortening breath. 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 

A thing all health and glee ; 
But never then, wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 

Baby ! thou seemest to me. 


Thine upturned eyes glazed over 
Like harebells wet with dew— 
Already veiled and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 


Thy little mouth half open, 
The soft lip quivering, 

As if, like summer alr, 

Ruffling the rose leaves, there 
Thy soul were fluttering. 


Mount up, immortal essence! 
woven spirit! hence—depatt! 

And is this Death !—Dread thing - 

If such thy visiting, ' 
How beautiful thou art: 








| Tcould gaze for ever 
On Upon sb gentveal face, 


So passionless ! so pure ! 
ittle shrine was sure 
Te nangel’s dwelling place. 


weepest, childless mother ! 
Ty, weep—‘twill ease thine 
heart— 


He was thy first-born son— 
Thy first, thine only one— 
"Tis hard from him to part. 


Tis hard to lay thy darling 
Deep in the damp cold earth, 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 
Late ringing with his mirth. 
To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss, 
Then—wakened with a start, 
By thine own throbbing heart— 
His twining arms to miss. 


And ke and weep, 
ink the live-long night 
” (Feeding thine own distress)” 
: With accurate greediness) , 
Of every past delight. 
re pep winning ways, 
| pretty, playful smil 
, His joy at sight of thee, A 
His tricks, his mimick , 
‘ And all his little wiles. 
. Oh! these are recollections 





und mothers’ hearts thatcling! 
, mingle with the tears — 
: smiles of after years, 
| With oft awakening. 
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But thou wilt then, fond mother, 
In after years, look back — 
(Time brings such wondrous easing) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 
Even on this gloomy track. 


Thou'lt say, ‘ My first-born blessing ! 
It almost broke my heart, 
When thou wert fore’d to go, 
And yet for thee, I know 
*T was better to depart. 


God took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb untasked—untried— 
He fought the fight for thec— 


He won the victory— 
And thou art sanctified. 


] look around, and see 
The evil ways of men, 

And oh, beloved child! 

I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lulled thee on my breast ? 


Now, like a dew-drop shrined 
Within a chrystal stone, 
Thou’ rt safe in heaven, my dove! 
Safe with the Source of Love, 
The everlasting One ! 


And when the hour arrives, 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me.’ 


Pond: ay ti have been written by Wordsworth, in one of his ten- 
of commendation, “Wits Nor are others in the volume less deserving 
ing,’ “Tt is not a thes the charming Lyrical Ballad, ‘ Sunday Even- 
the last, » ‘Autumn Flowers,’ &c.: we can only afford room for 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


Pale flowers !—Pale perishing flowers ! 


Ye’re types of precious things ; 
pes of those bitter moments, 






many thoughts are sti : 
That of the miey big i 


That flit like life’s enjoyments, 
On rapid, rapid wings. 


Last hours with parting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest spends) 
Last tears, in silence shed, 
Last words, half-uttered, 
Last looks of dying friends ! 
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Who but would fain compress 
A life into a day ; 
The last day spent with one, 
Who, e’er the morrow’s sun, 
Must leave us, and for aye? 


The saddest! sweetest! dearest ! 
Because, like those, the nearest 
Is an eternal close. 


Pale flowers! Pale perishing flowers! 


I woo your gentle breath ; 
I leave the summer rose 


For younger, blither brows, 
Tell me of change and death! 

An Essay on Childhood, full of truth and feeling, we had half forgotten 
to notice; but there is so much that is deserving of approbation in the 
volume, that we can only now refer our friends to its pages, for a confir. 
mation of all that we have said in its behalf. Who the fair author is we 
know not; but rumour states her to be a relation of the Rev. W. Lisle 
Bowles, of Bremhill. Be she who she may, she has no reason to be 
ashamed of acknowledging her literary offspring. 


O, precious, precious moments ! 
Pale flowers! ye’re types of those— 


CHIT-CHAT; LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Gifford’s edition of Shirley is, we are confidently informed, nearly ready for 
publication. 


Mr. Charles Knight, of Pall Mall East, has commenced a very talented and 
spirited weekly periodical, under the designation of ‘ The Brazen Head.’ 

A Military Sketch Book is, we perceive, preparing for publication. 

Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by the Rev. J. Conybeare, will be published 
in a few days. 

The Biographie Moderne, edited by Messieurs Jouy, Arnault, &c. is just com- 
pleted, in twenty volumes. 

An extensive nye oe work is announced in parts: the first number will 
contain the life of Colley Cibber by himself. 


A version of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, in the Russian language, has 
been published at Moskow. 

The Sheridiana, recently published by Mr. Colburn, is a mere scissors and a 
affair, manufactured, like the Percy Anecdotes, trom newspapers and periodic ade 

A work is announced for early publication, entitled ‘Spirits of the Olden Time, 
their ‘ Sayings and Doings.’ 

Mrs. Peck, authoress of a bushel of bad novels, is about to publish the ‘Bard in 
the West,’ another work of fiction. | 


Mr. Martin has nearly ready for publication, a splendid mezzotinto engraving 
of his Belshazzar’s Feast. 

Miss Stephens has made her appearance in an opera, founded on the Fastern ~~ 
of the Wonderful Lamp, as Alida Adabiebrecthie! We cannot admire the 
taste which has led to her debut in this character. 

The Journal of the Two Sicilies declares there is no foundation for the a. 
given by several journals of the discovery of a fresco painting at Pompeil, represet 
ing an irruption of Mount Vesuvius. 2 ; 

Ports of England.—No. 1. Containing two plates, Whitby and Scarborough 7 
highly-finished mezzotinto, from drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. are yee 
as nearly ready for publication. The work will embrace all the licensed chart 
Ports of England. 


Mr. Frere has nearly ready for publication a corrected edition of ‘A Combined 


View of the Prophecies,’ in which he states, that ke has availed himself of the at 


vantages for perfecting this subject, which have been atlorded by the late expiration 
of another grand prophetic period—the 1296 years of Daniel. 
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CHIT- 
‘Iman’ Jeyn would seem to have occasioned the public some 
M 1M rr oplherys? ps bab our periodical critics, a drama, but a series of dis. 
ttle Ifthis bethe whole ground of their complaint, 
it does not pretendto have been written 


a in blank verse. 
jointed se better for it. Besides, it doe é 

itis, therefore, the extreme of hyper- 
with dramatic effect. ‘Those 


perrnens tobemerely a dramatic poem; it 
the author of not having written 
ic situations and bad verse, should go to Counsellor Shiel 


criticism to accuse 
who pine - good dramat 
for a sam cs ws ‘ : 

; the keeper of the Barberini Library, has just discovered a 
Bsc tory, the Divina Comedia of Dante, with Landino’s Commentary, 
full of notes in the hand-writing of Tasso. ‘These notes display greet learning and 
taste, and shew the attention with which the illustrious author of Jerusalem 
Delivered had studied Dante’s poem. M. Rezzi has madea present of this valuable 
manuscript to Professor Rosini, of Pisa, for the purpose of enriching his edition of 
the complete works of ‘Tasso. 

Another accession is about to be made to the treasury of the National Gallery. 
It is said that the king has presented to it his own private collection of pictures, 
which is rich in works of all the old masters, but is unrivalled as far as regards the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. It is said that the Royal Donor, with a delicacy which 
does him at least as much honour as his munificence, declined sending these pictures 
until after Sir George Beaumount’s collection had been hung up, lest they should 
obtain an undue preference of situation. Many of them will be previously seen at 
the ensuing exhibition at the British Gallery. 

Gifford’s long talked of edition of Ford is at length possitively announced as 
“nearly ready.” A first rate poet, and-a first rate editor are planets that are so 
seldom seen in conjunction, that when such an event happens, we hail it with heart- 
1 felt — To Mr. Gifford we are already deeply indebted for his labours in res- 

toring the text and illuminating the obscurities of Jonson, of Massinger and of 
Shirley. As to the author upon whose works he is now engaged, he cannot be better 
characterised than in the words of Charles Lamb ; “ Ford was of the first order of 
joe = — for sublimity not by parcels in metaphors or visible images, but 
suff ie rth e has her fi residence in the heart of man ; in the actions and 
von, a yd : od — minds. There is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, 


Bie: ae rer Boniaty of Literature has lately held its general anniversary meeting, 

rae ing of the report, and other push-pin play, the address of the 
t Der . Magnus Apollo of the Institution—the Bishop of Salisbury (late of 
vork latel 8) ere His lordship professes himself of opinion, that the 
written bre tenn ~g as_a posthumous production of the Poet Milton, was not 
will be baevdil bes e editor of the Literary Gazette trusts the illustrious president 
conceived and ences. ist his address. _ Of course he will. It was, no doubt, 
seut year have bee with a view to publication. The gold medals for the pre- 
Moral Philosophy ; n voted by the council to Dugald Stewart, late Professor of 
John Schweighn y in Edinburgh, an author of eminent abilities,—and to Professor 
i auser, of Strasburgh, whose editions of Appian, Polybius, Athenzeus, 
acute critica } &c. prove him to be one of the most learned classical scholars and 

critics in Europe. 


An i M li 
of iittle volume of poetry has just made its appearance, from the pen 
of ibe if Mills, from which an extract will be found a ines on the Endymion 
ofa youthful page 304 of our present number. The poems contained in this firstling 
Mills appears a oe ah what are usually denominated ‘ occasional verses.’ Miss 
out imitation a great admirer of L. E. L.; and some of her productions, with- 
that brill t tons, bear a considerable resemblance to the amatory effusions of 
sy and fanciful writer; not only in their style, but in their train of 








Well onal Witness the beautiful lines, ‘°Tis now the secret hour,’ ‘ Yes, 
told I must mot né poem we have given, as a specimen of the volume, ‘On bein 

ion our ee Love,’ ‘The Stolen Kiss,’ An Impromptu, p.131. We woul 
doubted] novice against writing too much about love; for, although it is un- 
ote which «2° rfectly legitimate subject for any pen, whether male or female, is 
often mits very sweetness, soon e 


from thie —— the genius of L. 


lis upon the taste of the reader, if too 
L. has not availed to save her poetry 
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The Ass, a three penny publication,which recently commenced ; 
to be the production of Mr. Mudie, (not him of the Sun), the morn oy r 
Athens,’ and * Babylon the Great.’ Modern 


M. Mazurier, of Strasburg, has found out a remedy for intoxication . 
eo of yielding Us $0 a delight, is acetate of potass, which, then 
says, will make a drunken man sober in five or six minutes. “3 
also cure the gout. He states that it wl 


Messieurs Galignani of Paris, have just published an edition of all , 
Works, including is parliamentary s hes, and suppressed een Min Gr 8 
rice one Louis. It is printed by Didot, and the type, although exceeding! mi 
is clear and distinct. BY small, 


A public meeting took place a few weeks ago, at the rooms of the Horti 
Society, at which Sout a hundred persons ome present. Sir Stamford Taller 
called to the chair, and read an address recommending the formation of a society 
the object of which should be to import new birds, beasts, and fishes, into this 
country from foreign parts. 


The University of Cambridge has conferred the degree of Master of Arts by de. 
ploma, on the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, “ in coniidetation of his eminent talents 
and learning, and of his exemplary conduct during his residence in Oxford: but 
more especially on account of those able and well-timed publications by which he 
has powerfully exposed the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome.” 


The Chevalier Arrighi, in a little pamphlet, published some months ago at St. 
Petersburgh, states that he is in possession of a very beautiful manuscript of 
Petrarch’s Sonnets, in the hand-writing of Petrarch himself: This manuscript will 
furnish the means of correcting several defective passages in the texts which have 
hitherto been followed, and of expunging several sonnets which have been erro. 
neously attributed to Petrarch. 


The Astronomical Society has presented gold medals to Mr. Herschell, and Mr. 
South, and Professor Struve, as a public expression of their opinion and approbation 
of the uncommon zeal and energy with which these distinguished members of their 
body have prosecuted their inquiries relative to double stars. A most suitable 
address on the occasion was delivered by the President of the Society. 


An admirable little volume has just made its appearance, entitled ‘ Tales in Verse,’ 
illustrative of the several petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. H. F. Lyte. 
The tales are very much in the style of Crabbe, sometimes, indeed, in his best 
manner. The most successful tale is ‘The Widow ;’ but the entire volume is every 
way entitled to public patronage, not less on account of its intrinsic merits, than for 
the excellent principles it inculcates. 


Among the historical relics of M. Denon’s cabinet, are a great many of the im- 
lements which belonged to the Inquisition at Valladolid; the ring of Jean-sans- 
eur, Duke of Burgundy, who was assassinated on the bridge of Montereau ; plaster 

casts of the faces of Cromwell and Charles 12th ; fragments of the bones of the Cid, 
found in his burying-place at Burgos ; fragments of the bones of Abelard and Heloise, 
taken out of their tomb at . P. ete ; the hair of Agnes Sorel, who was buried at 
Loches, and of Ines de Castro, who was buried at Alcaboea ; part of the mustachio 
of Henry 4th, king of France, found entire, on the exhumation of the bodies of the 
kings of France, at St. Denis, in 1793; a ‘ 
Moliere’s and La Fontaine’s bones; one of Voltaire’s teeth ; an autograph signature 
of Napoleon ; with a piece of the shirt that he wore at the time of his death, 
a lock of his hair, and a leaf of the willow under which he lies at St. Helena. 


Among the not very prominent sights which, at this busy period of the year, 
court the visits of the curious, we (the editor of the Literary Gazette) went a few 
days ago to Mr. Kleft’s, in High Holborn, to look at a model of St. Peter’s, Rome. 
It is of papier mache, and remarkable for the labour bestowed upon it, the accuracy, 
multitude, and minuteness of its details, and the general effect produced by so pet 
fect a miniature, of so or mace astructure. ‘The interior, into which the lamp 
is put, is finished with the same regard to resemblance as the exterior; and the 
whole furnishes a complete idea of one of the greatest buildings in the world. The 
model is stated to be of considerable antiquitv, and being brought to this country by 
Sir Thomas Liddell, has been entirely restored by Mr. Kleft. 


ent of Turenne’s shroud ; some of 
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k costs its publishers £6,000.in hard cash. We 
the new Novel of ph pre | wer his prices a little in future; for 


7 : ill have to lo 
that Sir Walter w respectable bookselling firms must, 


rather si ee which 1 helm so man 
: w overwne . > 
the poe hay he cauellettisale of books. It must require 


nd to t 
fees, erent at ake Woodstock reimburse its publishers. 
| which have been read by Mr. Ellis, of the British Museum, at the 


prone bab sediiced by the licentious king, and that she absolutely lived in 


the in which the proofs of the authenticity of these statements will even- 


SOssip» 

Among the private collections now open in London, there is none more interest- 
ing than that of Messrs. Woodburn’s, in St. Martin’s-lane, who have issued a select 
number of tickets of admission to it. It consists of about 70 pictures, by the first 
masters of the Florentine, Venetian, Roman, Dutch and Flemish schools; and of 
each school there are specimens from its earliest productions, down to the period of 
its utmost perfection and refinement, so as to form a complete history of the arts. 
The — gem of the collection is a first-rate Leonardo de Vinci—a Holy Family. 
In > 8 pings sentiment, every thing, it is absolutely perfection. There is 
also afine historical picture by Albano, of the Marriage of Joseph with the Virgin 
ray matchless Jan Steen—Dives; and Lazarus; and numerous specimens of 
the class, of Claude, Titian, Poussin, Raphael, Wouvermans, Paul Potter, &c. 

Messrs. Whiting and Branston, printers, in the Strand, appear to have been im- 
pressed with the truth of’ Burke’s definition of the sublime, and have accordingly 
cae ‘largest newspaper ever printed,’ under the very apposite nomen- 

$ aoe Atlas.’ It 1s to be composed on the principal of'a goose-pye, of which 
Laney the least inviting ingredient. By anew plan, for which the pro- 
prea would seem to have an exclusive patent, «ll the articles they select from 
the ger are (to res the words of their prospectus) to ‘have for each reader 
very | originality.” The Atlas guts new books on the most copious and 
Rina ag but has no politics of its own; in short, little or nothing of its 
ve debe : i oa and bs professions. It is withala very amusing journal, and will, 
Pi to be quite a mania for authorship now a days. The Hon. George 
just wid Ase those fashionables who have been bitten, and he has accordingly 
posse true history of the Iron Mask,’ which is, in short, nothing more 
; ty and abridgment of a well-known French work, upon the subject. 
a Ae 6 English version does, from such a source, it will, no doubt, be pro- 
. heats of great importance, labour and and research, and Mr. Murray will 
sitiel off the impression. ‘The substance of the book will be found, in an 
impartial criti €, in a late number of the Monthly Review, the honestest and most 
1m critical publication of the day. : 
thirty-seventh anniversary ofthe Literary Fund, was celebrated on the 10t 
ret month, at the Free Masons’ Hall. The attendance was slender, but the 
wily exelent, rs Fiteee dinner better still, and the wine — aren ee 
4 : re Bl insi inflicting his annual dose of ¢ 
‘ ge sisted on inflict his oe Great Britain were 


on 
g between Mr. Moore, 


Much endurin company. The healths of the s 
sequent » and after some very pretty coquettin poets pre- 


+. eur Croly, and Mr. Sotheby, it was decided that there were no : 
ha lt it incumbent upon thers ‘to return thanks for the toast. 0 : nay ok 
‘bowers, ret ards proposed, when the bard of ‘kisses,’ ‘blisses, Ms. Moore 
returned thanks in the following pretty Emerald Islander :—Mr. Moore, 
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commenced by declaring, that he felt that h 
e ° 
— — when the health of the poets of Zi © for not having te 
Saeechar amour ry neue eet up the coe ie 
. she ent as Mr. Y, whe 
a o Oberon was as much distinotshod beh a pes Sotheby, — 
= “sets rae * and who was second to no oet now living an Tesearch as by true 
met a a s Fit highly again by the distinguished matt + rma 7 —_ 
solar sean Sask achsidhs cone Pigg pe No tribute was more which had 
thers i ore grateful to the 
5 Oa “ Pagar had weg with him the nerila. of she tain a * be 
; the man of letters felt still m ; the dan 
ss oes with him in the same vineyard it a token peace - 
md, healt pip ctl ove could receive. ‘T'othe baponrside ican opm 
. attering manner, he knew not h Who had 
e was afraid that he owed much of the compli hot how to return his thank 
been prefaced to the magical infl 7 complimentary address with which it had 
he said this, that they Bis rt uenre of the social glass. He did not mean, wh 
Guenos.of the tip male ig y ‘eigen at that stage, when the exhilarat; len 
: ad partaken of i pre he 
univnalyeknoriege, hat cup old not Ing date ith een 
: eir : . " 
es tt wept tele tem‘ wn srs rams 
he history of printing, which connected conviviality with li ance ettend. 
rinting types were afterwards formed into drinki ality with literature—the first 
There was also another cu ormed into drinking cups, to celebrate the inventi 
é p, which had been described b icked wi ag 
ceased, as like those used by the warriors in the h Odin icked wight, ‘since de. 
_—- : alls of Odin. 
oe prety their wine out of the skulls of poets. But, to Sessa eave book. 
they had | jaw Sie Panne _ booksellers’ banquet was over, mid lately 
=i , - Authors, however, were ex osed ‘ 
nome a rvs peculiar, trying, and melancholy nature. they \ecete othe a 
shane = ont fine powers, like precious pertumes, in communicatin delight to 
withi 2 then saeaaaee ves. Age, time, iad sickness, dimmed the divine particl 
which scachel be ‘left them nought but the painful sensibility of the man of lette 
pet age: saoeticmwe a burthen to themselves, and an object of compassion to il 
were added ah — their sorrows, or comprehend their griefs ; and when to these 
surely n . er st desolution, and indigence, from without there were 
This 7 o whom the helping hand of charity could be more properly extended 
ratin a rig hrs ges of the institution, whose anniversary they were now commemo- 
mines : me . ° served to relieve but one case of that hopeless and melancholy ter- 
Siienten einels "had us to which he had adverted, it would call downa benedic- 
car vt o had been concerned in it. The high and the noble might praise the 
senimaisiils “i man of letters ; the easy and the opulent might assist him ; but there 
spark of ute so acceptable as that of him who had no other inheritance but that fatal 
mee as Jae with which it had pleased God to endow him—and none half so 
res Leh “e ne of him who lives in the bitter uncertainty, that the miserable 
called forth nn been describing might not one day be his own. This oration 
believe mense applause, and when it had subsided, Sir John Malcolm, we 
Mi propane ie health of the Rev. Mr. Croly, and complimented him on his 
Bryer ty i he reverend gentleman, who although a first rate poet is only 
ing the sum at tist, did not seem to relish this bye-blow overmuch. Consider- 
somewhat oF aap in the hands of the association, namely, £21,851, it is 
by five and ten a they dribble out their tardy relief to distressed literary men, 
receive elemos pounds ata time. It is rarely that a literary person will consent to 
and even whe y nies relief, thus doled out ina paltry pittance by a public institution ; 
of his applying f distress does so far overcome feelings of shame, as to admit 
it is their See ar hm can derive but very little assistance from such a sum as 
this institution ise Serge As a convivial meeting, the anniversary dinner 
but they ought, if iy ent; as for the charity we know but little of its benefactions, 
There is, we fear e subscriptions of the public are properly applied, to be splendid. 
mention that the 7 a deal of humbug in the affair. e had nearly omit 
Lord Glenorchy, Sir J a Remsen presided on the above oecasion, sup 
W: sir John Swinburne, Sir John Malcolm, Sir J. Wrottesiey, Lord 


Brandon, Sir William 
ham, & &o&e nt “atom, Mr. T. Moore, Mr. Sotheby, Mr. Allan Cunning: 
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Works.—The Eves- Dropper, Medwin, Sum 
given him for his Conversations.—Bernard 
Barton’s Devotional Verses, favourable 
Notice of.—Sir Walter Scott christened 
‘« Tue Creator” by the Edinburgh News- 
apers.—Charles Molloy Westmacott.— 
Ritaier German Stories, Notice of —Tri- 
fling of the Royal Society of Literature.— 
Sycophancy of the European Magazine in 
speaking of the Deputy Licenser.—Com- 
parison of Horace Smith’s Brambletye 
House with the Novels of the Author of 
Waverley.—Blackwood’s Magazine, Blun- 
ders of the Man-of-War’s Man.—Origin of 
the Systems of Gall and Spurzheim.— 
Comparison in the North American Review 
between Lord Byron and Timothy Pink- 
ney, in which the Palm is given to the 
rhyming Yankee.—Margravine of Ans- 
pach’s Memoirs, Notice of, &c., 165, et seq. 
For April—Few Works of Interest pub- 
lished.—New Edition of Miss Lee’s Can- 
terbury Tales.—- Memoirs of Lindley Mur- 
ray.— Arrival of Weber.—Purchase of 
Bailey’s Eve by the Bristolians.—Charge 
of Plagiarism brought by the Literary 
Gazette against the Monthly Review, 
accounted for—Mr. Chandos Leigh’s Po- 
ems.—The New Monthly.—Sir Egerton 
Brydges.—Dr. Halliday, &c., &c., 224. 
For May.—Manuscript of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in Letters of Gold upon a Ser- 
nt’s Gut, Destruction of.—Sale of an 
illustrated Pennant at Evans’s for £250.— 
Swedish Translation of Tasso.—A Post- 
humous Work of Rousseau.—Boaden’s Life 
of Mrs. Siddons.—Burford’s Panorama of 
Madrid.—Klopstock’s Messiah. once more 
done into English.—Curious Entry in the 
Diary of a Baptist Missionary.—Establish- 
ment of Botanica] Gardens, and Culture 
of the Tea Plant, at Brazil.—Subject of 
Woodstock.—Capital Number of the Quar- 
terly Review.—British Gallery—Horace 
Smith’s Ode on the Death of Chuny the 
Elephant.—Squib’s Pun on the Rev. Mr. 
Irving.—The Sabbath Morning, Notice of. 
—Attempted Identification of Junius with 
Burke.— Dubois’ Life of Sir Philip Francis. 
-—George Noakes’s astonishing Powers of 
Calculation, incredible Stories of.—Mar- 
tin’s Death of Sardanapalus.—French 
Editions of the Works of the Author of 
Waverley.—Popish Ideas of the Liberty of 
the Press.—Experiment on Fruit Trees.— 
Pinkerton, Literary Character of.—Six 
Months in the West Indies, Notice of.— 


Singular Petrefaction——Dr. P.A. Nuttall’s . 


Edition of Virgil’s Bucalics, favourable 
Notice of.—Introduction of Weber’s Music 





INDEX. 





into this Country b Mr. 
Sale of the Effects of the F owe a 
: aint 
David, and Character of—The Ny we 
Society of Leeds, their Prudence om = 
with the Folly of some of the aa 
would-be Patrons of the Fine Arts ae 
through Owyhee.—The Lord Chanceli,. 
Portrait.—Subject of the Seatonian et 
Poem.—New Machine for towine Vessel, 
—Poverty of Mozart’s Son.—The National 
Gallery and the Crokers.—Lord Berwick’s 
Paintings.—Buonaparte’s earliest Wish _ 
A vulgar Error corrected.—Absurdity of 
the Stories respecting O‘Keefe.—German 
Medal in Honour of Goethe.—The Rey 
Mr. Croly’s Paper on the British Empire 
in the Monthly Review.—Burke’s Heraldic 
Dictionary, Notice of—A Russian Pe. 
sant Poet.—Humbug of Mr. Bowdler’s ey. 
purgated edition of Gibbon exposed.—Play 
for communicating yerbal Intelligence to 
vast Distances by the Human Voice, 
Mr. Newton’s Scene from the Beggar's 
Opera, Account of, purchased by the Mar. 
quis of Lansdowne.—Modest Expectations 
of some Literary Aspirants, 275, et seg. 
For June.—Gifford’s Shirley.—The Bra- 
zen Head.---Miliman’s Anne Boleyn, No- 
tice of.---The Sheridiana, a Vamp.—Miss 
Stephens’ Debit in Breeches.—A Foreign 
manufactured Falsehood corrected.—Tur- 
ner’s Ports of England.—Mr. Frere’s View 
of the Prophecies.—Professor Rezzi’s Dis- 
covery of a Manuscript of the Divina Com- 
media of Dante at Rome.— Accession to 
the National Gallery.---Gifford’s Edition 
of Ford.---The Royal Society of Literature, 
Push-Pin Play of.---Miss E. W. Miles's 
Poems, Notice of.---The Ass.---French 
Edition of Lord Byron.---Horticultural 
Humbug.---The Rev. Blanco White.--- 
Existence of a beautiful Manuscript of the 
Sonnets of Petrarch.---Medals presented 
to Mr. Herschell, Mr. South, and Pro- 
fessor Struve.---Tales, in Verse, illustra- 
tive of the Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. 
H.. F. Lyte, Notice of.---Relics of M. 
Denon’s Cabinet.---Model of St. Peters 
at Rome.---Sum paid for the Copyright 
of Woodstock.---Curious Historical Disco- 
veries by Mr. Ellis.---Boaden’s Gossip. 
Woodburn’s Collection of Pictures by the 
old Masters.---The largest Newspaper ever 
rinted.---History of the Iron Mask, by the 
Hon. Agar Ellis, Notice of.--- Literary 
Fund, Speech of Mr. Moore, the coyness 
of the Rev. Mr. Croly, and the humbug 
of the whole Affair. 
Circumstantial Evidence, 
manifested, 158 B 
Coeur de Lion at the Bier of his Father. PY 
Mrs. Hemans, 294 


Inadequacy of 
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INDEX. 


Comparison. By the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, 


‘on, The. By John Clare, 311 
Cupid’s Contradictions, 8 


Danish Boy, The, 20 
Dartmoor, Address to. 


, 237 vs) 
Deat Wrestle, The, (printed originally in 


the Literary Museum) 8 
Death and the Drunkards, 265 
Defence of Theft. By a Young Author, 


253 

Diary of a Commercial Traveller, 230 

Dutch Postboy, Sketch of a, 205 

Dying Infant, The. By the Author of 
Solitary Hours, 322 


By N. T. Carring- 


igram written on hearing that a poor 
Woman had been brought to bed in a 
stage coach, 121 
Epigram written on the fly-leaf of a modern 
Epic. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 121 
Epigram. From the Greek. On the Spar- 
tans who fell at Thermopylae, 251 
Epigram on a swindling Music Master, 134 
Epigram to a dirty Friend in trouble, 121 
"gram on reading in a Newspaper that 
Paton had stipulated with the mana- 
ger of Covent Garden that she should 
ost be required to appear in Male attire, 
Fpithalamium of Cupid and Psyche. B 
i Mrs. prey ale 39 . ‘ 
vening. . T. Carrin n, 
Evening Thoughts, 142 re 
Excursion. Extracts from, 19 


Lins By J.M. 139 

ancies Of an Oxford F 

— pte rd Freshman, 171 
arewell to Summer, 204 

Female Characters. : 

Pa Splenetic, The, 27 

ae The. A Sketch, 174 
rest Sanctuary, and other Poems. By 

S.Hemans. Review of, with Extracts 


Forsaken Harp. T 
rp, The, 213 
Forsaken. J. M., 180 


pertune, Address to, 88 
prod A Venetian story, founded on the 

br me have furnished the incidents 
a s tragedy “‘ The Two Fos- 


Foseari | 
sean. A Venetian story, concluded, 241 


By W. Wordsworth, 21 ” 


He never smiled again. By Mrs. Hemans, 293 
Hindoo Widows, The Burning of, 140 
Home. From the German of Pape, 271 


Importance of a misplaced Comma, 128 


Important Events: in the Life of a Young 


Lady... Communicated by a F riend, 249 

Infant Roscius, Address to, 106 

Invocation to Spring. By N. T. Carring- 
ton, 236 

Inscription in a Church Yard. By the Rev. 
W. Lisle Bowles, 175 


Janus, The Edinbro’, Notice of, 49 

Jehovah Shammah. By W. Diamond, Esq. 
of Exeter, 196 

Journal of a Wandering Enthusiast. 
the German of Hoffman, 257 


From 


Kreisler, the Chapel-Master. From the Ger- 
man of Hoffman, 306 


Laconisms. Twenty original, 123 

Ladies’ Letter-Writing, The Sincerity of, 
exemplified, By the Author of ‘Solitary 
Hours,’ 321 

Last Leaf of the Forest, The, 126 

Legend of the Rhine, 296 

Leila. From the Moresco, 251 

Lines on visiting Westminster Abbey, 207 

Lines on re-visiting Lough Tay, 264 

Lines to a Lady weeping, 173 

Lines, written at Derwent-Water, 234 

Literary Bore, 86 

Living Poets of England, No. I. Words- 

_ worth, Remarks on_ the Writings and 
Genius of, 17 

Living Poets of England, No. II. Words- 
worth, Remarks on the Writings and 
Genius of, concluded, 68 

Living Poets of England, No. III. Mrs. 
Hemans, Remarks on the Writings and 
Genius of, 113 : 

Lost Pleiad, The. By Mrs. Hemans, 116 

Love till Death. By Cornelius Webbe, 305 

Lover’s Reverie in a Ball Room, by Mrs. C. 


B. Wilson, 248 


Maniac, The. By Mrs. Hemans, 120 
March of Mind. By Miss Mitford, 176 
May. By Mrs. C. B. Wilson, 320 
Minor Poets of Germany. Remarks on, with 
Extracts from their Works, 270 
Mirth and Melancholy. A sketch of Irish 


Manners, 209 
Mistake, The, 83 
Morning. By N. T. Carrington, 238 
By M. J.J., 1 


Gi 
‘pert Earle, some Passages in the Life and Morning Calls. 
A. By Mrs. Hemans, 118 


Writings of 
6 gs of the Author of, 225 
len-Almain. By W. Wordsworth, 72 


H es 
all of Silence, The. An Eastern Tale, 89 


Mother’s Love, m: 
Murder prevented by the interposition of Pro- 


vidence ; being the narrative of two members 
of the society of Friends, 144 
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My native Village. By Robert Franklin, 
215 
My Retreat. By M. J. J. 96 


Notices to Correspondents, 111 

Notices to Correspondents, 167 

Nun. Sonnet to an old Engraving of a, 
245 


Ode to the memory of a young Lady, 247 

Omen, The. Remarks on, with Extracts, 
218 

On seeing the Endymion of Albano, 304 

Original Address, to W. Wordsworth. By 
Mrs. Hemans, 169 

Our Lady’s Well. By Mrs. Hemans, 293 


Palmer, The. By C.D. M., 162 
Parr, Dr., Original correspondence of, attri- 
buting the Letters of Junius to Lloyd, 18 

Poems from Woodstock, 273 
Provincial Poets. No.I., Robert Franklin, 
Author of the Miller’s Muse, 214 


Rabbi Meir. An Apologue, 163 

Remember me. By Alaric A. Watts, 23 

Reminiscences of Childhood, 135 

Retribution. By John Roby, Esq., 97 

Richard de Rossayne. A tale of Chivalry. 
By the Author of Sir John Chiverton, 29 


Seals, origin of the use of, 125 

Senses, The. By Mrs. Henry Rolls, 26 

Silk Trade, Remarks on the Policy of Mr. 
Huskisson as it regards the, 281 

Sketch. By J. M., 48 

Sketch from real Life, 94 

Sketches of Female Character, No. I., In- 
troduction to, 14 

Sketches of Female Character, No. II. Mi- 
mosa 

Snow Drop, The, 39 

Soldier’s Funeral. By J. M., 25 

Solitary Hours, By the Author of Ellen 
— Review of, with Extracts from, 


Some passages in the life of a Magazine Edi- 
tor, 440 

Sonnet.. The Hour of Phantasy. By the 
late Ismael Fitzadam, 206 


Sonnet. By the late Ismael Fitzadam, 221 
Stanzas, 127 


Stanzas from the Icelandic. By J. H. Wif- 
fen, Esq.,220 . 

Stanzas for Music, 206 

Stanzas on a Dead Infant.’ By Mrs. Corn- 


‘ wall Baron Wilson, 193 
tanzas written after havin rused ‘* The 
Death of the First Born,” fo 


Stanzas for Music. By J. H. Wiff : 
~ y iffen, Esq., 
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Stanzas to an Infant asleep in its 
Arms, 7 

Stanzas for Music, 13 

Stanzas for Music, 26 

Stanzas for Music, 78 

Stanzas. By J. M., 96 

Stanzas. By J. H. Wiffen, Esq., 107 

Supernatural Appearances, 316 


Mother’, 


ha of Real Life, 199 

The Lady and the Merlin, from a Pj 

Newton. By Alaric A. Watts, 67 Y 

The Merry Wives of Madrid. A Spanish 
Story, 57. Conclusion of, 145 

The Flight of the Exile (from the Fores 
Sanctuary). By Mrs. Hemans, 299 

The Exile to his Child (from the Forest 
Sanctuary). By Mrs. Hemans, 290 

The Chapel-Master’s Miseries, from the Ger. 
man of Hoffman, 307 

The Lady’s Album, 183 

The Inconstant’s Apology, By M.G. Lewis, 
Esq., 132 

The Infant and Bird. By M.J.J.,164 

The Swallow’s Retum. By Robert Frank- 
lin, 217 

The Procession of an Auto da fe (from the 
Forest Sanctuary). By Mrs. Hemans, 
291 

The Voices of my Home (from the Forest 
Sanctuary). By Mrs. Hemans, 289 

The Dragon Rock. From the German of 
Heine, 272 

Theatrical Managers (from the Representa- 
tive). By Lord Byron, 161 

Theresa (from the Forest Sanctuary). By 
Mrs. Hemans, 291 

Transport, The. A Poetical Sketch, 313 

Transport, The, (from the Edinburgh Janus), 
105 


Vale of Nene. 
246 

Village Dispensary, The, 23 

Voice of Spring, The. By Mrs. Hemans, 
115 

Voyage, The. A fragment from a manu- 
script journal, 122 


By Mrs. Henry Rolls, 


Wild Navigator, The, 268 

Wiltshire, The Beauties of. By John Brit- 
ton, notice of, 51 

Wordsworth, Selections from the Sonnets of, 

71 

WouldI had Wist. A Ditty, by Mrs. How- 
itt, 212 

Wrecker, The. A Cornish Legend, 222 


Yarrow Unvisited. By W. Wordsworth, 
Extracted, 73. 
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